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“In the Beginning, 


HE answer to the question of the 

existence of God is intimately 

bound up with man’s accountabil- 
ity to his fellow men and to his God, if 
there be one. Great care should be ob- 
served therefore in deciding the answer. 
If there is a God, then he is not only our 
Creator but also our Sovereign, and we 
should inform ourselves about the con- 
duct he desires, both with reference to 
himself and to our fellow human beings. 

It is significant that many of the 
greatest scholars in comparatively recent 
times have acknowledged the existence 
of God, either directly or indirectly, Let 
me quote a few of them. 

Sir James Jeans has said, “Our uni- 
verse seems to be more like a great 
thought than a great machine. I would 
say as a speculation, not as a scientific 
fact, that the universe is a creation of 
some great universal Mind underlying 
and coordinating all our minds. . . . Sci- 
entific thought seems to be moving in 
that direction.” 

Immanuel Kant wrote, “Two things 
fill me with constantly increasing admi- 
ration and awe the longer and more 
earnestly I reflect upon them—the starry 
heavens without and the moral law 
within.” 

George Romanes, a scholarly biolo- 
gist, observed that in the animal world 
each different species reacts differently 
in its environment due to the kind of 
life it possesses. As a result of observing 
the kind of conduct that characterizes 
the men and women who claim to have 
committed themselves to Christ, he con- 
cluded that they possess a different kind 
of life. As a result he became an ardent 
Christian, concluding that God alone 
could perform such a miracle in human 
life. 

William James put it this way: “We 
and God have business with each other, 
and in that business our highest destiny 
is fulfilled.” 


It is a commonplace to say that where 


by Merlin Grant Smith 
Mathematician and Astronomer 


there is an effect there must be a cause. 
Scientists are continually seeking causes, 
and behind the causes a first cause, In 
some cases causes may be readily found; 
in other instances painstaking scholarly 
research may be required to eliminate 
apparent causes and determine real ones. 

This latter method, by way of illus- 
tration, has been widely applied in 
medicine. Typhoid fever has been al- 
most completely eliminated, Great 
strides have been made in preventing or 
curing respiratory infections. Life ex- 
pectancy has been greatly extended dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. 

There have been many unpredicted 
achievements in chemistry by the dis- 
covery of new laws and their applica- 
tion. Atomic particles have gained a 
hitherto undreamed of importance in the 
field of potential energy. The discoveries 
in astronomy, made possible through the 
use of new mechanical aids and new 
atomic information, cause our minds to 
reel at the magnitude of the physical 
universe, the endless actions and reac- 
tions that are being observed. 

All this and a great deal more is due 
to the constant scientific search for 
causes under and behind the observed 
effects. Cause and effect are inseparable. 
Effect and cause are intrinsically one. 
We as human beings and the world 
around us are an aggregate of ef- 
fects, and under and behind that aggre- 
gate lies the invisible, primordial Cause, 
which I call God. 

Besides the “law” of cause and effect, 
we speak of other laws. All nature func- 
tions according to fixed laws. New laws 
are being discovered right along. To dis- 
cover them has required the combined 
efforts of many very scholarly men, but 
the laws are as ancient as the universe 
itself. 

Shall we accept the theory that they 
are of material origin? The multitude of 
them, the harmony of them, the very 
nature of them, make that completely 


God” 


impossible. These laws are of highe 
origin than the universe in which they 
operate. There is, to my ordinary, con. 
mon-sense mind, but one plausible a. 
swer, and that is that these laws deman( 
belief in a Lawgiver, which I again cj 
God. 

In my view this God is not some ip 
descript, volatile, ethereal being; mud 
less one of the imaginary concoction 
that have sprung from overstimulated 
minds in many ages and places; but 
rather the God of the Bible, believed in 
and described by prophets and apostle; 
and acknowledged by the great “main 
line” of the Christian Church. The Bibk 
is God’s communication, God's letter, ty 
man. In it the statement is made that 
man was made in God’s image. Manj 
being the image of God made him cap. 
ble of receiving God’s revelation of him. 
self as the Creator and Sustainer of the 
universe. God could talk with man. Man 
could even talk with God. And the first 
great thing that God told man was that 
it was He who had made him and th 
marvelous, limitless universe around 
him. 

Besides all this, there is the testimony 
of millions of men, simple or learned, 
scientists included, all through the ages, 
that they have actually experienced the 
presence of God in their souls, What 
shall we do with that testimony? Dis 
card it? Ignore it? The “joy that is u- 
speakable and full of glory” that mult- 
tudes have experienced, shall we file it 
away, out of sight? The faith of the mar- 
tyrs and the missionaries that made 
them brave loneliness, hardship, perse 
cution, death—shall we tell ourselves 
that it was all a mistake? 

The first four words of the inspired 
Scriptures are: “In the beginning, God!" 
I would make them the introductory 
words, the basic theme, of my own per 
sonal philosophy of life. 


Adapted from The Evidence of God in an Expand- 
ing Universe (Putnam), edited by John Clover 
Monsma. Used by permission. 
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THE COVER takes us to one of the most 
famous sights on earth—the Sphinx and 
pyramids near Cairo, Egypt. Here 
teacher Dhyan McCollom of Cairo’s 
United Presbyterian-related American 
School for Girls had many questions for 
her dramoman (guide). The five-thou- 
sand-year-old Sphinx, she learned, was 
worshiped as a god by many generations 
of ancient Egyptians. The pyramids 
were tombs, built because of the con- 
cept of life after death which required 
that the body of a dead person be pre- 
served against harm forever. See page 
14 for more about the lively Miss Me- 
Coliom. 


With this issue we welcome back As- 
sociate Editor James W. Hoffman from 
a five-week, 18,000-mile editorial jour- 
ney to the lands of the Bible. Most of the 
articles in this issue’s special Middle 
East report are by Mr. Hoffman, who 
earlier has brought P.L. readers on-the- 
spot reports from such places as India, 
Pakistan, and Scotland. On his latest 
trip, where he fulfilled a boyhood dream 
to see the pyramids (see photo below, 
taken in King’s Chamber, Great Pyra- 
mid), Jim Hoffman also traveled as far 
east as Meshed, Iran, near the Afghan- 
istan border. 


Dr. William N. Wysham, author of 
Partners in Christian Quest, page 
28, was a missionary in Iran for many 
years, and is now Secretary for Inter- 
church Services of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 


The Cover II article is a chapter from 
The Evidence of God in an Expanding 
Universe, edited by John Clover 
Monsma and published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. In this recent book, forty 
American scientists give their affirmative 
views on the existence of God. 
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About the Seminary 
Situation in Pittsburgh 


« Lam writing this regarding the union 
of the two seminaries in Pittsburgh as 
reported in the January 1, 1959, issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

I have been an active layman in the 
old United Presbyterian Church for a 
number of years. One of my particular 
interests has been the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary. Because of this, I have kept in 
contact and watched with interest just 
what would happen to the two semi- 
naries, Pittsburgh-Xenia and Western. 
I was shocked when I read the above- 
mentioned article because I have felt 
that the president and faculty of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia did not all share the same 
views as presented in this article. 

I also noticed that there is no direct 
quote of Dr. [Addison H.] Leitch [pres- 
ident at Pittsburgh-Xenia] in the article. 
Is it possible that the writer could have 
presented only one viewpoint? ... 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary has devel- 
oped a certain standard under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leitch. The Presbyterian 
Church has at least six seminaries. Why 
can’t we leave Pittsburgh-Xenia alone 
and let the men who have established a 
program execute it? 

Can you enlighten me further on this 
subject? 

—J. E. Eavey 
Xenia, Ohio 


Mr. Eavey has presented a forthright 
position and a good question. When the 
editors accepted the material referred 
to, they were under the impression that 
the writer’s report had been prepared 
with the knowledge of both Dr, Leitch 
and Dr. Clifford E. president 
of Western, We were in error, The arti- 
cle was written without any check by 
Dr. Leitch or the board of Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Seminary, and the article does not 
necessarily represent the views of Dr. 
Leitch or the The board of 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary has officially 
accepted the principle of “the emer- 
gence of a theological foundation or the- 
ological university,” but other alterna- 
tives have and will be presented to the 
committee now studying the United 
Presbyterian theological education pic- 
ture in Pittsburgh. 


Barbour, 


seminary. 
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MEDITATION 


by Edward James Caldwell 


Personal Encounter with God 


God is not a God of confusion but of 
peace....So, my brethren, earnestly 
desire to prophesy, and do not forbid 
speaking in tongues; but all things 
should be done decently and in order. 
(I Corinthians 14: 33, 39) 


n a scientific age when dependability 
| of natural law is taken for granted, a 
question will press into any honest think- 
ing about God or any personal experi- 
ence of him, Can the God of order be 
personal? Or is the law inexorable and 
thus the only god we can ever know? 

We can begin with the assumption 
that God is a God of order. “God is not 
a God of confusion but of peace,” says 
the apostle. God left his signature on 
his creation, which demonstrates a law 
and an order, Man observed the orderly 
processes long before understanding any 
of the laws governing the processes. 

Early Scripture spoke of summer and 
winter, seedtime and harvest, day and 
night, as being imperishable by God's 
direct promise (Genesis 8:22), and the 
psalmist noted “The heavens are telling 
the glory of God; and the firmament 
proclaims his handiwork” (Psalm 19:1). 

Now that outer space is coming closer 
to our understanding, experts have noted 
the order in the great beyond. Wernher 
Von Braun, U.S. Army missile specialist, 
said in an interview last year, “There is 
beauty in space, and it is orderly. There 
is no weather, and there is regularity. 
Everything in space obeys the laws of 
physics.” 

Our earth is already serving as a 
space ship on which we are traveling 
eighteen miles per second around our 
sun, which meanwhile is following its 
own mysterious orbit. Yet all of this is so 
orderly that children can play and birds 
can sing in blissful unconcern. “God is 
not a God of confusion but of peace.” 
Even earth’s storms follow a prescribed 
law, and nothing gets beyond control, 
however inexplicable some things may 
appear at the moment. 

In church life, we Presbyterians, with 
our traditional emphasis on the sover- 
eignty of God, have put a good deal of 
stress on church order, “All things must 
be done decently and in order.” We have 
an orderly process of government and 
a carefully worded constitution, We ac- 
cept self-imposed restrictions to curb 
individual extravagance and license. We 
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honor an order of worship, which is not 
inviolable but which helps to preserve 
some time-tested liturgical beauty and 
sequence, 

In the long debate between the advo- 
cates of pure spontaneity and orderly 
process, we tend to prefer the order and 
yet fervently hope that the Holy Spirit 
can get through the order to speak God’s 
word to our hearts. 

This points up our problem: if God is 
a God of order, can he get through the 
order without running the risk of being 
disorderly? Can he communicate with 
us directly without violating the orderly 
process which he has ordained? Or to ask 
the question another way: if God has 
made the world to run by order, how 
can he get through the natural law to 
answer prayer? Can he really be per- 
sonal? 

In the nineteenth century a group of 
religious thinkers called deists boldly 
said no—they claimed that God, like a 
good watchmaker, has fashioned his 
universe to run by prescribed law, but 
he is not thereafter concerned with the 
details of its operation. The Christian 
church has never capitulated to this easy 
and yet unsatisfactory solution. 

Scripture assumes that whereas law 
and order are necessary, God is con- 
stantly breaking into the order with a 
higher law of personal love. 

The God of order led the Children of 
Israel from their cruel bondage in Egypt 
through the Red Sea as a supernatural 
visitation and deliverance. The implica- 
tion is that God does not violate his 
laws, but he wears them as a surgeon 
wears his gloves. He is not bound or lim- 
ited except by his own character. 

Through the Old Testament days the 
priests carried out the necessary orderly 
process of sacrifice and worship. But the 
prophets were often called as spokesmen 
for God to challenge the existing order. 

Law without personal love is barren. 
Order without personal encounter is 
empty. Sometimes in great moments of 
worship under the old covenant, the nor- 
mal act of worship became a special 
visitation, The burnt offering which was 
customarily kindled by the priest was 
sometimes directly consumed by fire 
from heaven. The natural was invaded 
by the supernatural. 

But the supreme example of the nat- 
ural order being invaded by the super- 


natural is the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ. He came from within our hu- 
manity but was not produced by our 
humanity. This was not disorder. On the 
contrary, Love saw that our lives were 
in disorder and came to the rescue. 

Recently looking down from our city’s 
tallest tower, I watched the orderly flow 
of traffic below as each driver obeyed the 
green and red signal lights. Without that 
order there would be chaos and hope- 
less tangle. But suddenly the familiar 
high-pitched wail of an emergency 
siren could be heard. Immediately traf- 
fic halted to allow an ambulance to make 
its way to a point of need. So God in 
the fullness of time came into the natural 
order, but in a supernatural way on his 
merciful errand of salvation. 

This did not violate order; it re- 
deemed it. Christ imposed upon himself 
the limitations of our order. “Born of 
woman, born under the law. . . ,” yet he 
went beyond what any law could re- 
quire in becoming the offering for our 
sin. “The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus has set me free from the 
law of sin and death, For God has done 
what the law, weakened by the flesh, 
could not do: sending his own Son... .” 
(Romans 8: 2, 3). 

This same God who invaded the 
world in Christ desires to invade each 
of our lives in personal encounter, With- 
out this the daily ordering of life can be 
drab indeed. It can be the daily grind, 
the inevitable round, And the orderli- 
ness of life, without which we cannot 
live, may nevertheless be a part of life’s 
boredom. 

Our modern faith in the natural order 
sometimes tends to eliminate the neces- 
sity for faith in God. We think we can 
do without him, now that we know the 
law of cause and consequence. But we 
need the personal encounter with him 
that grants pardon, peace, power, and 
purpose to life. This meeting can occur 
any day. 

Christ, who came to redeem the dis- 
order of man’s sin against God’s perfec- 
tion, longs to come redemptively to 
every trusting heart. The Holy Spirit, 
who once brooded over chaos to bring 
forth a world of beauty, longs to brood 
over every chaotic life to bring forth 
the beauty of holiness. Let us respond to 
the God of order in personal faith that 
our lives may be “ordered by the Lord.” 
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God has been searching for men, and finding 
them, for at least eleven thousand years in the 
Middle East. Out of this meeting of the human 
and divine came the first civilizations known 
to history and most of the world’s great reli- 
gions, including Christianity. Now the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, aware of their great 
wealth in oil and other natural resources, are 
rising to take a pivotal place once again in 


the councils of mankind 


THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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Cultivation. by camel- and ox-power 
(above) and oil refineries (right) illus- 
trate primitive and modern ways of mak- 
ing a living that exist side by side in all 
Middle East countries. Oil makes the 
wealth of these lands; inefficient farm- 
ing, the poverty. Although a minority 
group, Christians supplement govern- 
ment projects to improve agriculture. At 
Abadan, Iran, refineries are Presbyterian 
Ernest L. McMillan (left), pastor of the 
community church, and elder P. E. Kuhl, 
American oil executive who directs re- 
finery operations for Iran government. 
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An Iraqi Airways poster promotes travel to Damas- 
cus: “As Old as History, as Modern as You.” The slogan 
applies to the entire Middle East. 

Behind the desk of a hotel in Iran I saw a silent 
typewriter of modish design, beside it an abacus, an 
ancient device of rods and beads that has aided Asians 
in arithmetical calculation for thousands of years. It 

A SPECIAL REPORT seemed a symbol of the Middle East: the pell-mell 
surge toward modernity alongside shibboleths and 
folkways as old as humankind. 

by JAMES W. HOFFMAN The buildings and campus at the University of 
Teheran are as new and beautiful as any in Florida or 
Texas. And there’s the final proof of modernity: a co- 
educational student body. But boys walk with boys, 
girls with girls; the campus couple is an institution 
yet to reach Iran. 

Half a dozen villages in the Middle East claim to 
be the oldest continuously inhabited town on earth. 
If you go out from the rings of fashionable suburbs 


surrounding the capitals, you are soon in the midst 
of scenes that look like Sunday school pictures of Old 
Testament life. 

Yet even the Old Testament period was fairly recent 
Middle East history. The Great Pyramid of Giza was 
standing for nearly two thousand years before Moses 
became a Prince of Egypt. At Jericho, Jordan, you can 
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Mew Aims in Ancient Lands CONTINUED 


see a tower fortress, complete with moat, 
which was built some seven thousand 
years before Joshua blew his trumpet 
and the walls of Jericho came tumbling 
down. 

While the Hebrews were still wor- 
shiping a tribal god, Pharaoh Ikhnaton 
developed a monotheistic religion with 
a God of love. His pacifist policies, how- 
ever, opened his country to invasion by 
barbarians, and in reaction to this dis- 
aster, his successors on the throne re- 
stored the ancient worship of many 
gods. 

The changeless East is changing fast, 
however. “We're jumping from the Mid- 
die Ages into the twentieth century and 
skipping the whole industrial revolu- 
tion,” one Arab put it. “You mustn’t be 
surprised if we get a bit confused now 
and then and make mistakes. You West- 
erners had three hundred years to feel 
your way over the ground we're trying 
to cover in thirty.” 

To an American whose image of the 
Middle East is a medley of the Arabian 
Nights and World War II spy thrillers, 
progress in the real Middle East of the 
1950's is staggering. Every country of 
any size has its own airline. Major cities 
like Beirut, Damascus, Cairo, and 
Teheran are handsome with Mediter- 
ranean architecture and dazzling with 
neon at night. Except for the ever-pres- 
ent mosques, and an occasional woman 
in a veil or a man in what looks like 
grandfather's nightgown, you might be 
in Athens or in Rome. 

The American general who some 
years ago described Middle Easterners 
as “slow, stagnant people fit only to be 
houseboys” ought to go back. In 
Teheran he would find homes heated 
with duotherm burners—made in Iran. 
In Cairo he would see skyscrapers that 
would be notable additions to the sky- 
line of Chicago. In any Arab capital he 
would see men and women as smartly 
dressed as in Paris, and automobile traf- 
fic as thick as in London, and faster. 

Usually it is easier to change the face 
of a city than the behavior of its people. 
But in the Middle East manners and cus- 
toms are changing as fast as the sky- 
lines. Women now go to college and 
work in offices; a man marries only one 
wife, and he usually chooses her him- 


self, 
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One Christian Arab summed up the 
transformation of Muslim 
“from the veil to the bikini in one gen- 
eration.” The transition includes some 
grave moral problems, he added, be- 
cause “men and women here don’t have 
the built-in restraints you have in the 
West both because of your Christian 
training and because relations between 
the sexes have always been more free 
and open than ours.” 

The jet-speed progress observable 
throughout the Middle East is all of a 
parcel with a resurgence of Arab self- 
respect and the awakening of Arab 
capabilities. Manifestations of this are 
Pan-Arabism, nationalization of oil, and 
Mr. Nasser. To peoples tired of being 
ruled by Europeans or Arabs educated 
in Europe, President Nasser—born and 
schooled in Egypt—is a symbol of op- 
portunity for the whole region of na- 
tions. Many people who would not care 
to have their countries join the United 
Arab Republic nevertheless keep pho- 
tographs of Nasser in their homes. “He 
has made us,” one man said, “not 
ashamed to be Arabs any more.” 

As the largest and strongest of Middle 
East nations, Egypt is the symbol of 
success, even to people who suspect her 
of expansionist aims. “Self-governing for 
the first time since the Pharaohs” is 
Egypt's boast. Certainly Nasser’s Egypt 
would come as a shock to anyone who 
still thinks of the Middle East as a 
sleepy, indolent region. Cairo is brisk, 
busy, soldierly—tingling with vitality. 

An American woman was heard to 
complain that Middle Easterners “just 
aren't on the ball.” But the generaliza- 
tion no longer holds. Examples of fum- 
bling can still be found—for one, the 
construction firm in one capital which 
built a twelve-story apartment house 
with no room for an elevator shaft. But 
taking the region as a whole, Middle 
Easterners working on their three cen- 
turies of progress in thirty years are one 
of the most alert and efficient peoples 
on earth, 

After one of the turnovers of govern- 
ment in Middle East nations in recent 
years, an ousted cabinet minister booked 
passage in an airplane flying away from 
his native land. A fellow passenger who 
recognized the former statesman peered 
across the aisle to see what book he 


customs: 


had been reading so intently ever sin 
the take-off. It was an Arabic translatj 
of How to Stop Worrying and St 
Living. 

We don’t know the total sales of ty 
Arabic edition of that popular work, } 
it is safe to assume that it was higi 
successful in the Middle East. For thi 
is a nervous part of the world. Alm 
everyone you meet has lived throug 
a coup, a revolution, a war, or all thre 
Many have vivid memories of mo 
gone berserk. You soon cease to ky 
shocked, because you hear it so ofte 
when someone tells you of a friend, 
relative maimed or killed in some vi 
lent action you vaguely remember se 
ing in the papers back home. 


No baseball or politics 

An American newly resident in on 
of the Arab countries complained afte 
several haircuts that Middle East ba 
ber shops are dull, strictly-busine 
establishments. “You can’t get an arg 
ment going. There’s no baseball, anj 
they won't talk politics.” 

We have not learned why sports pla 
a small part in the lives of most of th 
Arab peoples. But if they're wary d 
talking politics in public, who can blam 
them? For the past twelve years one a 
more of the Middle East nations ha 
been pretty regularly on the list of what 
the U.S. State Department terms—with 
well-nigh British understatement—“dis 
turbed areas.” 

When a hot spot shows up on th 
Middle East map, the cause is usually 
politics, which in these countries it 
cludes religion. For months or yean 
after such a wave of violence as swept 
through Lebanon and Iraq last summer, 
politics is not a barber-shop topic. Peo 
ple fear, understandably, that what they 
say today may be held against them 
tomorrow. And there’s always a nebt 
lous dread that a word not fitly spokes 
may touch off an “incident” that would 
otherwise not occur. 

The press, of course, is even more 
public than a barber shop; most Middle 
Easterners are not happy about having 
their names or pictures published. The 
last thing they want is publicity—pub> 
licity at least for their views on politi¢ 
or religion. 

For religion is the Middle East “st 
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An Arab boy herds chicks into feeder at Christian agricul- 
ture department at Assuit College in Upper Egypt. Better 
breeds of poultry, cattle, and goats, as well as more effec- 
tive care and feeding of livestock, were introduced by the 
department. Aided by a Ford Foundation grant, the school 
carried program into many of the villages surrounding Assuit. 
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Mullah Khorasoni, Muslim clergyman and 
university teacher of philosophy, has 
personal friends among Christians. He 
feels that Islamic ideas about God and 
man appeal, by their very simplicity, to 
the modern searcher for religious truth. 
No basic conflicts exist, he believes, be- 
tween the disclosures of science and the 
essential teachings of the Prophet, Mo- 
hammed. 


faire of affaires.” Taking the region as 
a whole, religion is probably more sensi- 
tive an issue than even land reform or 
oil, Because of religion the Zionists built 
Israel on unpromising soil, amid hostile 
neighbors. Because of religion the Mus- 
lim nations will probably never go Com- 
munist, unless overrun and subdued. 
Arab leaders may woo Russian economic 
aid, but few if any are fooled by Soviet 
protestations that the worship of Allah 
would be unhampered in a Communist 
State. 

Another reason for the reticence of 
both Muslim and Christian Arabs about 
discussing the problems of their part of 
the world is simply that they've never 
had the habit. For a good many years 
most of their countries were protector- 
ates, virtually ruled by foreigners in 
residence. In this disguised imperialism, 
public affairs were the business of the 
rulers, not the ruled. Syrians, Iraqi, and 
Egyptians fared best by not speaking of 
politics until spoken to, and then ren- 
dering the view that was expected. Thus 
the tradition of uninhibited argument 
about public issues, taken for granted 
in the West, is just taking root in the 
Middle East. If first steps are wary and 
awkward, it is wholly understandable. 

It is common knowledge in some of 
these countries that personal mail is 
opened and read by censors and that 
both private and office telephone lines 
are tapped. Although many Westerners 
chafe under this surveillance, resent- 
ment on the part of the Arabs them- 
selves is probably neither hot nor 
widespread. That a government ought 
not to invade the privacy of its citizens’ 
personal lives without a very good rea- 
son is pretty much a Western notion. 

Events like last summer’s rioting in 
Lebanon and the assassinations in Iraq 
spread ripples of dread throughout the 
whole region. The truth is that no one 
knows where lightning will strike next. 
Even expert predictions are next to 
worthless: a few months before the out- 
breaks in Beirut a competent observer 
wrote of Lebanon as the happy excep- 
tion to the general unrest of the Middle 
East, a stable, contented state present- 
ing a model of peaceful coexistence 
among Muslim and Christian groups. 

Now, five months after the uprising 
began in Lebanon, there are still spo- 
radic killings in the streets of Beirut, 
averaging about one per day, But these 
murders are most of them nonpolitical, 
I was told. Individuals with personal 
grudges are taking advantage of the 
breakdown of public order to do away 
with their enemies. 


United Presbyterian schools in Being 
and the famed American Universit 
have reopened, but with enrollmey 
down ten to twenty-five per cent, 4} 
the church-related Girls’ School the 
point out a bullet hole in an office wip. 
dow, a souvenir of the days when th 
school was between the opposing ling 
of fire. The agricultural institute nex 
Tripoli, once a showplace of the “Pre: 
byterian Point Four Program,” wa 
sacked and looted, the buildings s. 
verely damaged; it may never reopen 

Another nation was described to me 
before I arrived there, as “tranquil—se. 
cure—not like most of the countries ou 
here.” But it turned out to be the tran. 
quillity of the silent barber shop one 
again; I was firmly shushed when | 
broached a political question in a res. 
taurant—“these officers at the next table 
may know English.” At the leading uni- 
versity in that country no clubs or stv. 
dent organizations are permitted, les 
they become focal points of politica 
agitation. Basic training in the arm 
stresses the science of street fighting 
and mob control. 

If any country in the region can count 
on a peaceful future, it is probably Iran, 
The explosive pro’s and con’s of Par 
Arabism do not trouble Iran, for the 
Iranians are not Arabs; they are Per- 
sians, an Aryan, not a Semitic race. Most 
Iranians are not much interested in join- 
ing any holy war on Israel. And since 
the bloody revolt of 1956 which re 
sulted in Iranian ownership of the oil 
fields and the refinery at Abadan, anti- 
Western feeling has largely subsided. 

Also contributing to the more relaxed 
atmosphere of Iran is the branch of 
Islam, called Shi'a, to which most of the 
people adhere. Christians dub Shi'a the 
Protestantism of Islam, and both the 
mullahs and laymen seem to be more 
easygoing and tolerant than their coun- 
terparts in Sunni Islam, the branch 
which is dominant in other Middle East 
countries. 

If Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi of 
Iran has any enemies, even they would 
not deny his personal courage. He con- 
tinues to make public appearances even 
though, several years ago, a bullet meant 
for his brain passed under his nose, pain- 
fully wounding his upper lip. The Shab 
seems to be a popular ruler, and is mak- 
ing himself more so*by breaking up the 
vast royal estates into small farms for 
former peasants. Even so, when his 
birthday parade passed along the broad 
boulevards of Teheran in October, in 
nearly every side street was parked an 
army truck loaded with soldiers holding 
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rifles or hand machine-guns. 

One of the things that gnaw at in- 
somniacs in the small hours is Russia— 
almost everyone’s near neighbor. If Rus- 
sia ever gobbles the Middle East, it will 
be for oil. Middle East men soothe their 
wives by telling them that the Russians 
have all the oil they need in their own 
country—so why should they come after 
ours? But the women probably know 
that with increasing industrialization, 
the Soviet’s need for oil is growing by 
the month. Besides, if Russia could pre- 
vent Middle East oi] from going to Eu- 
rope, it would be a stunning blow to the 
West. 

Doubtless the strategists of the West 
have known for a long time what they 
would do if the U.S.S.R. moves south- 
ward. But the alert Middle Easterner— 
who doesn’t want to be ruled by Rus- 
sians any more than by Britons or the 
French—can’t help worrying. The many 
foreigners working in the oil fields and 
refineries often feel that the fate of the 
world may hinge on their choice of the 
diplomatic word. 


Nationalized oil 

In the oil fields and refinery at Aba- 
dan, Iran, there are 170 American fam- 
ilies, 251 British, seventy-four Dutch, 
and twelve French. But this is a small 
part of the nearly 50,000 employees. 
Both ownership and top authority re- 
side in the Iranian government. And as 
revenue from oil provides 73 per cent 
of the budget of Iran, nothing else in 
the country is so carefully watched. 

Christians at Abadan practice their 
faith. but do not flaunt it. Most of them 
attend the nondenominational Commu- 
nity Church of St. Christopher (United 
Presbyterian Ermest L. McMillan, pas- 
tor). Like the oil industry, the church 
looks toward the day when all the for- 
eigners have gone, the refinery and oil 
fields totally The 
church holds services in both English 


Iranian-operated. 


and Persian, and two of the seven-mem- 
ber governing board are Persians. 
Before the merger of America’s 
United and U.S.A. Presbyterian 
churches last year, United Presbyterians 
used to surprise their friends by stating 
that, next to Pittsburgh, their largest city 
was Cairo, Egypt, with twenty churches 
in the metropolitan area. Many Chris- 
tian tourists in the Middle East find their 
religion much more in evidence than 
they had expected. Throughout the re- 
gion there are hundreds of Christian 
congregations that trace their lineage 
back to the earliest martyrs of Roman 
times. Egypt, for example, was a Chris- 
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tian nation until the seventh century, 
with one of the foremost centers of theo- 
logical study at Alexandria. 

To the credit of Muslim decency and 
tolerance, the ancient Orthodox Chris- 
tian communities of the Arab nations 
still exist. Sporadic and localized perse- 
cutions occurred from time to time in 
the distant past. But the widespread 
notion that early Islam practiced “con- 
version by the sword” is largely a mis- 
conception. Mohammed himself said 
that “a man converted by force is not 
converted.” 

In their great surge of expansion thir- 
teen hundred years ago, the Muslims 
conquered nations by the sword, But 
they spread the faith of Islam largely 
by persuasion and example, sometimes 
combined with economic pressures such 
as higher taxes on infidels who held out 
against the true faith. But even when 
their lands were invaded by the cru- 
saders from Europe, the Muslims per- 
mitted their ancient Christian commu- 
nities to live and prosper and practice 
their faith. 

The only place the Muslims firmly 
drew the line—and this line, blurring at 
spots, still remains—was at proselytizing. 
If the Christians insisted on clinging to 
their primitive and inferior religion, that 
was their right. But obviously, to a Mus- 
lim, it would be wrong to permit the 
Christians to entice the gullible away 
from the final revelation of truth by 
Mohammed. 

Today we may as well be candid and 
admit that Islamic-Christian relations 
are not everywhere characterized by the 
cordiality and good understanding that 
high-minded persons in both faiths 
would like to see. Take two ancient, 
highly developed religions, both with a 
strong tradition of spreading their in- 
fluence and winning converts, and set 
them down together in a_ meeting 
ground of half a dozen small nations. 
An atmosphere of unsullied sweetness 
and mutual respect is hardly to be ex- 
pected. 

Before we speak of Muslim-Christian 
misunderstandings, however, we ought 
perhaps to note that until recently the 
two major Christian groupings in the 
Middle East—the Protestants (with 
Presbyterians most numerous among 
them), and_ the Orthodox 
churches, were on terms of actual hos- 
tility. Only in the past few years have 
these groups of Christians developed 
some areas of cooperation (see page 28). 

No fair-minded Christian would deny 
to Muslims the right to have their faith 
judged in the light of its best manifesta- 


ancient 


Ibrahim Said, minister of the largest 
evangelical church in Cairo, preaches 
each Sunday to a congregation number- 
ing from fifteen hundred to three thou- 
sand. The Evangelical Church of Kasar 
El-Dubar has a week-full schedule of 
Bible study classes, women’s groups, 
prayer services, and other meetings. Larg- 
est Protestant congregation in the Middle 
East, Kasar El-Dubar is one of twenty 
Presbyterian-related churches in Cairo. 
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tions. This is the way we hope that our 
own faith will be measured. We would 
complain if a Muslim traveler assessed 
Christian civilization solely by the stews 
of depravity he could find in any West- 
ern capital. 

Yet short-term tourists and journalists 
Europe or will touch 
down in the Middle East, to return and 
describe Islam in terms of polygamy 
(which has all but died out and is not 
encouraged in any Muslim country); or 
of the practice of human slavery (which 
survives only in the least advanced of 
Muslim nations, Saudi Arabia). 

The more persistent traveler who 
ventures off the highways of the Middle 
East ought to bear with him the knowl- 
edge that all old religions (including 
Christianity) develop both purely nomi- 
nal adherents at one end, and their 
lunatic fringe at the other. In a few 
backward villages of Islam it is still pos- 
sible to have one’s enemy murdered for 
a pocketful of coins worth less than 
twenty dollars. A small sect in Iran in- 
dulges in an annual orgy of flagellation, 


from America 





beating each other with chains in ven- 
eration of an ancient martyr. 

But compare America, heir of two 
thousand years of Christianity: murder 
for hire used to be a commercial enter- 
prise not in backward villages, but in 
Chicago and New York; self-torture as 
a religious rite is practiced even today 
by groups of “Christians” in Arizona. 
And polygamy, although illegal, still 
exists “underground” in the American 
West. 

The bizarre backroads of any religion 
are sensational but not very important. 
The significant fact about Islam is that 
for fourteen hundred years it has pro- 
vided a large part of humankind with 
fortitude and comfort in this life, with 
hope for a better one after death. It is 
the major faith among some 200 million 
people living from the Strait of Gibral- 
tar to Central Asia, and has adherents 
in many other parts of the world (some 
30,000 in the U.S.A.). 

Christians in Muslim lands share some 
of the characteristics of minorities ev- 
erywhere. To some degree every small 
body of people living among a much 
larger body tends to think of itself as 
potentially persecuted. No amount of 
impartiality and fair-mindedness on the 
part of the larger group can wholly ex- 
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Although the English were expelled from Egypt after the Suez crisis, the Angli- 
can Church continues with all-Arab congregations. Here the Rev. Thabit Athanasius, 
Episcopal Church of the Saviour, in suburban Cairo, greets parishioners. Hun- 
dreds of Church of England congregations were planted in the Middle East. 
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punge this partly dormant fear. Always 
under the surface of today’s security is 
the memory of past repressions and the 
foreboding of what could happen if the 
all-powerful majority should withdraw 
its benevolent tolerance. 


Fear of the future 

Whether justified or not, then, many 
Christians in Muslim lands think of 
themselves almost as foreign residents, 
retaining their homes and freedom only 
as guests, from year to year dependent 
on the good will of the Muslim majority. 

It seems to an outsider like arbitrary 
pessimism, but in many places you come 
across a feeling among the Christians 
that things may be pretty good for us 
now, but it can’t last. Leaders of the 
Women’s Association in one church 
planned a meeting featuring a dramatic 
skit. The script called for a “messenger” 
to arrive at the church with the news 
that by order of the police all Christian 
meetings were dissolved, and forbidden 
in the future. The plan of the meeting 
then called for a service of thanksgiving 
for the freedom from any such repres- 
sion enjoyed by Christians in that coun- 
try. 

But the skit backfired. The meeting 
broke up in tears and hysteria because 
too many women thought the message 
was real. 

It is hard to assess the oft-heard claim 
that Christians are victims of discrimi- 
nation in education and vocational ad- 
vancement, For one thing, it would be 
surprising if they were wholly free of 
any such handicap. In America we like 
to claim impartiality among _ religious 
groups in matters of employment; yet 
we would hardly dare to claim that a 
Jew is never, anywhere in the U.S.A., 
given second place to a Gentile with 
no better qualifications. Perhaps _ it 
would be asking too much of human 
nature to expect a Muslim employer—or 
a Christian employer—to avoid even the 
slightest partiality toward employees 
who share his religious convictions. 

Christian Arabs are in dispute about 
the degree of this kind of discrimina- 
tion against them, and certainly it is 
not the same everywhere or in all walks 
of life. Some cite narrowing opportuni- 
ties as one of their reasons for emigrating 
to Europe or the New World, or wishing 
that they could. Many Christian girls 
are tempted to marry Muslim boys, and 
some do, because of the higher social 
standing they will enjoy. 

On the other hand it is said—and by 
Christians—that wealthy Coptic families 
moving from Upper Eevpt into Cairo 
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are accepted into the best society, their 
Christian faith notwithstanding. A 
Christian Arab prominent in profes- 
sional life in a large Muslim city pointed 
out that his four sons all won honors 
ina state (therefore Muslim) university. 
“Brains and hard work,” he concluded, 
“are recognized here the same as any- 
where else.” 

However may be of the 
academic world, many Christians in 
other occupations feel that their oppor- 
tunities are narrowing. The headwaiter 
at a restaurant told me that his successor 
was sure to be a Muslim. “My sons may 
rise as high as waiter, but headwaiter— 
never.” Blandly I asked him whether 
he had considered changing his religion. 
He sighed. “When a man has known 
Christ, how could he give him up?” 

We asked a mullah who is also a uni- 
versity professor to comment on the 
view, often heard, that Islam has an 
awkward time squaring itself with sci- 
ence and adapting to modern life. We 
mentioned passages in the Koran which 
counseled the drinking of running water, 
or water from a pool above a certain 
size, because stagnant water, or water 
in smaller pools, was impure. “We know 
perfectly well,” the Muslim clergyman 
told me, “that Mohammed was not a 
bacteriologist. It’s a question of method, 
not principle. The important thing is to 
have pure water for drinking. The 
Prophet wanted that, and so do we. 
Thanks to science, we know better how 


true this 


to obtain it.” 

The adoption of Western dress, foods, 
and social customs are merely matters 
of fashion, the mullah said, and do not 
touch the heart of Muslim convictions. 
But others would debate this, claiming 
that the discarding of traditional dress 
and mores suggests a step taken by the 
present generation away from the faith 
of their fathers. 


Neckties and veils 

The man who wears a fedora or a 
homburg, for example, had a father who 
wore only a tarboosh, or fez. Brimmed 
hats were forbidden in Islam because 
they inhibited the touching of the fore- 
head to the ground in prayer. Most men 
now wear neckties, which their fathers 
because the ends must be 
crossed, forming a Christian symbol. It 
is said that when you see a veiled 
woman in the city “either she is old, or 
from the country.” 

Whether the many changes in Arab 
life represent a decline of Muslim faith 
is still an open question. Certainly the 
low esteem in which. Christians used to 


avoided 
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Somewhere in Iran a family of Christian Persians holds home devotions. Mem- 
ber of a congregation composed entirely of converts from Islam, the father has 
a good job, middle-class income, but endures daily ridicule of his religion. 


be held by Muslims of the old school 
stemmed in part from a feeling that 
Christians were a loose-living lot and 
a bad influence on young people. Our 
women exposed their faces shamelessly 
in public and married for love instead 
of wisely letting their fathers choose 
their husbands. Many branches of Chris- 
tendom permitted a moderate use of 
alcoholic beverages, the sin of sins for 
an Orthodox Muslim. And if Christians 
ever prayed, there was no way to know 
it, for they seemed to believe in praying 
in secret instead of in the shop or street 
or wherever one is when the call to 
prayer is heard from the minaret. 

Today, in the cities at least, it’s hard 
for a Christian to tell whether the Mus- 
lims still pray. When the call to prayer 
is issued, most people seem to go about 
their business as though they hadn't 
heard. A Muslim told me, regretfully, 
that many in Islam are becoming remiss 
about prayer. 

Now that so many Muslims are taking 
over the Christian world’s dress, cus- 
toms, and entertainments—without its 
theology—many observers of the Mid- 
dle East suggest that the traditional at- 
titude toward Christianity may be sof- 
tening. There are a few signs that this 
may be true. 

Egypt, for example, is proudly Is- 
lamic. Yet near the end of December 
the shops in the major cities bloom with 
Christmas displays, even Muslims say 
“Merry Christmas” on the streets, and 





newspaper editorials welcome the spirit 
of peace and good will which mark the 
Christian holiday. 

Some Middle East radio stations seem 
to subsist on American dance records. 
In one place we heard Bing Crosby's 
oldie: “Faith, Hope, and Charity 
the Bible tells me so.” Surely there was 
a time, and may still be places, when 
that selection in an Islamic land would 
have cost the program director his job. 
In another place a Muslim religious 
teacher not infrequently bases a sermon 
on a text from the Sermon on the Mount. 
“As the Prophet Jesus said,” he begins, 
and goes on to develop a theme in what 
we would call Christian ethics. 

In yet another city a Christian leader 
casually spoke of using a newspaper ad- 
vertisement to announce a series of dis- 
cussions on Christian topics; I reminded 
him that there are places in Christian 
Europe where a Protestant, at least, 
would not enjoy so much freedom. 

While I was in Cairo an Arabic news- 
paper published a statement by Ahmed 
Hassan el-Begouri, the Chief Muslim 
clergyman in Egypt, in which he quoted 
approvingly a speech made by pastor 
Ibrahim Said of Cairo’s largest Protestant 
church. Dr. Said had declared in a pub- 
lic meeting on Pan-Arabism that “a man 
can be a sincere Christian and a sincere 
Arab both,” and cited many historical 
instances of contributions to Middle 
East culture by Christian citizens. The 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Beneath national flag and picture of President Nasser 
(which appear in every schoolroom in Egypt), American 
Dhyan McCollom begins English class for Arab schoolgirls. 
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The Women of 2 sypt 


No longer are the ladies of Islam sheltered and silent. At American 
College for Girls, for example, a thousand students are training for 
citizenship tomorrow or 






Eight busses take day students at American College for 
Girls back to homes in Cairo. One-fourth of the girls 
are boarding students. Nine-tenths of the student body 
of over a thousand are Egyptian; a third are Christian. 
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Dhyan answers a last-minute question about a homework 
assignment. Member of West Presbyterian Church, Binghamp- 
ton, N.Y., Dhyan is graduate of Westminster (Pa.) College. 
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“Of course we don’t go sight-seeing and shopping 
every day,” was Dhyan McCollom’s comment to the 
photographer who accompanied her and a fellow- 


teacher on an afternoon’s excursion in and around 
Cairo. “Life here is mostly work, same as it is at home.” 

Like all of the eighty-two teachers at the American 
College for Girls (fourteen of them Americans ), Dhyan 
has a high respect for her job, and a strong feeling of 
making history in the land that has a longer history than 


any other. 

American Christians provided the first education of- 
fered to girls and women in Egypt. The College for 
Girls was founded by United Presbyterians in 1910. 
It has trained four generations of leaders (some behind- 
the-scenes, some in center stage) in the social, profes- 
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Never Underestimate the Women of egypt 


sional, and civic life of the nation, The 
school is a “college” in the eastern sense: 
the first class is nursery school, and the 
students continue through primary and 
secondary grades and two years of col- 
lege-level studies. 

In spite of opposition to foreign-op- 
erated schools in some Egyptian quar- 
ters, enrollment in the College for Girls 
rises steadily year after year. In the 
1958-59 term, there are 1,076 students, 
67.60 per cent of them Muslims. There 
are fifty-three full-time, twenty-nine 
part-time teachers. 

The principal, Dr, Sarah B. Meloy, 
attributes the popularity of the school 
among top-bracket Egyptian families to 
two factors: (1) the thorough instruc- 
tion in English and French given by 
teachers for whom those languages are 
mother tongues, and (2) the long repu- 
tation the school has enjoyed for build- 
ing character and dependability into the 
personalities of its students. 

There was a time, two generations 
ago, when some parents complained that 
their daughters developed too much 
“character” at the school—frequently a 
girl would reject her father’s choice of a 


husband for her, and stubbornly wait 
until a man who appealed to her came 
along. But the arranged marriage is now 
regarded as old-fashioned in sophisti- 
cated society, and most parents are con- 
tent to let their daughters use their own 
initiative in selecting a mate. 

This particular change is just a detail 
in a quiet revolution that has trans- 
formed the life of women in the edu- 
cated classes. No longer are Egyptian 
ladies seldom seen and even more sel- 
dom heard from. Now they are active in 
professional, civic, and charitable cir- 
cles; until parliament was dissolved by 
the present administration, two women 
were members of the lawmaking body. 
And much of the impetus of this change 
is directly traceable to the Christian 
schools like the American College for 
Girls. 

Today parental surprise is sometimes 
expressed over girls who, after taking a 
course in the home economics depart- 
ment, want to take over the family 
kitchen. Husbands, too, are dumb- 
founded, in a land where good cooks are 
plentiful and low-paid, that any girl 
would want to do her own cooking. A 


small revolution in the thinking of the 
girls is represented as well. At first some 
of them objected to wearing an apron, a 
symbol to them of the servant class. But 
the college pioneered in home econom- 
ics education in the Middle East, and 
takes pride in the fact that its students 
can prepare tastier and better-balanced 
meals than most professional cooks. A 
Ford Foundation grant several years 
ago provided a new home economics 
building, and made it possible for the 
department to rent fifteen acres near the 
pyramids for the development of a new 
unit of study on home life in a rural set- 
ting. 

The college has been a pioneer, too, 
in more than specifically female educa- 
tion. It introduced psychological testing 
in Egyptian education and broke away 
from the emphasis on rote learning in 
traditional teaching methods. While 
adding all the courses required by the 
government (including the study of the 
Koran by Muslim students and military 
training for Egyptian girls), the college 
has retained a broad selection of gen- 
eral history, literature, science, music, 
and art. 


TEACHERS TAKE A HOLIDAY.... 


With fellow-teacher Eleanor Lund of 
Seattle, Dhyan begins a Friday (every- 
one’s day off in Muslim lands) of 
sight-seeing and shopping in Cairo. 
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Bazaar section of city dates from Cle- 
opatra’s day, but is now patronized 
largely by foreigners. Egyptians go to 
department stores and supermarkets. 


Dhyan selects hassock for friend at 
home. But she is embarrassed when gifts 
arrive from America, as she must pay 
100 per cent or more customs duty. 
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At the same time, Principal Meloy 
says, “We are training girls for life in 
Egypt. We considered it a real tribute 
when a woman told us that we give our 
students a thorough education without 
spoiling them as Egyptians.” This is sig- 
nificant, for many well-to-do parents 
send their children abroad to study, to 
have them return knowing all the coun- 
ties of England and nothing about Up- 
per Egypt. 

Dhyan McCollom first saw the Ameri- 
can College for Girls four years ago, 
when she had come to the Middle East 
under the National Council of Churches 
Junior Year Abroad program, to study 
at the American University in Beirut, 
Lebanon. On a side-trip to Egypt she 
visited the College for Girls, with no 
thought then of one day returning as a 
teacher. 

At that time a course on the Bible was 
required for all students regardless of 
religion. But after the nationalization of 
the Suez Canal, and the short but bitter 
war that ensued, the Egyptian govern- 
ment laid new restrictions on foreign 
schools. When Dhyan came to the col- 
lege as a teacher of English and Bible, 


In Egyptian Museum, she studies stele 
of Pharaoh Ikhnaton, first monotheist, 
who tried — unsuccessfully — to lead his 
People into worship of a single God. 
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The holiday ends at Alabaster Mosque, one of largest in Islam. Built by Mo- 
hammed Ali, great-grandfather of King Farouk, the vast structure was built 
largely of alabaster stripped from the outer casing of the Great Pyramid. 


Still in museum, Dhyan and Eleanor are 
dwarfed by “colossi” of Amenophis Ill, 
Queen Tyi, and children (at feet). 
Egyptian royalty stressed family life. 


In King’s Chamber at center of Great 
Pyramid, the girls see sarcophagus of 
Cheops, a 5,000-year-old reminder of 
Egyptian faith in life after death. 
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she was dismayed to learn that the Bibk 

could now be taught only to the 31 pe 

cent of the students who were Christiay, 

For a few months, Dhyan, like man 

Never Unrderestimate the Women of Ssypt CONTINUED of her colleagues, kept asking herself 

wr why she was there. The academic valy 

of the college was unquestioned. By 

Dhyan regarded herself a missionan 

teacher, her special fields the Bible and 

Christian ethics. Yet she was permitted 

to teach only English to two-thirds of 
her students. 

Older teachers and administrator 
pointed out that the college was serving 
nearly three hundred fifty Christiay 
girls who would otherwise be religious) 
lost in the mass in government schools 
They made it clear, also, that our Chris. 
tian duty to meet human needs and dis. 
seminate knowledge is not confined to 
our co-religionists. By educating a sub- 
stantial portion of upper-class Egyptian 
women, the college has had direct and 
indirect influence on many of the people 
whose attitudes and policies are shaping 
modern Egypt. 

By the end of her first year of teach- 
ing, Dhyan was convinced, despite the 
limitations on_ specifically religious 
teaching, that her work at the college 
was worth doing. She now expects to 
finish her three-year term. 

The eleven-acre, two-million-dollar 
campus and plant of the American Col- 
lege for Girls continues existence under 
a cloud. A new education law has all 
foreign-operated schools in the country 
wondering where they stand pending 
official interpretations of the new legis- 
lation. Strictly interpreted and applied, 
this law could require that all teachers, 
administrators, and school owners be 
Egyptians, except instructors in foreign 
languages. Interpreted otherwise, the 
law might have a negligible effect on 
foreign schools. 

Meanwhile many of the most promi- 
nent families of the Middle East con- 
tinue sending their daughters to the 
American College for Girls in Cairo. 
Currently there are students from the 
royal families of Kuwait, Libya, and 
Saudi Arabia, daughters of two Egyp- 
tian cabinet ministers, girls from nine 
of the foreign embassies in Cairo, and 
many others bearing names that rank 
high in the commercial, military, and 
political life of Egypt. 

Whatever the future of the American 
College for Girls, a comment by an 
American in Cairo sums up its past: 
“This school has done more for the 
womanhood of Egypt than all other for- 
Good teaching, Dhyan has learned, is a breakfast-to-bedtime job. Most evenings eign influences here since Napoleon first 
she has lesson plans to make, tests to write, or examination booklets to grade. gazed at the Sphinx.” 


Dhyan and other Christian teachers With several other teachers, Dhyan 
take turns leading daily chapel serv- attends American Church of Cairo, sings 
ices. These girls are all Christians; in choir. Since British were expelled, 
Muslim students may not attend. few churches hold services in English. 
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Students at Teheran University must pick and 
choose among many faiths— including atheism 


IrH its many broad avenues lined with low, massive buildings, 
Teheran, capital of Iran, looks in a number of areas very much like 
Washington, D.C. 

With thousands of foreign families from half the countries on 
earth in residence, Teheran is one of the most cosmopolitan of world capitals. 
Iran is hospitable to international trade, and goods from everywhere abound 
in the shops. “There must be something you can buy in New York that you 
can’t buy in Teheran,” an American commented, “but I haven't found it yet.” 

Center of almost everything in Iran, Teheran is the hub of the country’s 
intellectual life. Along spacious Shah Reza, the Pennsylvania Avenue of 
Teheran, lies the city’s university, with a student body of some 8,000 drawn 
from every country of the Middle East and Asia. Directly across Shah Reza, 
which is usually clogged with eight lanes of European cars and double- 
decked busses from London, is the Alborz Foundation, a United Presbyterian 
organization for Christian students and anyone else who cares to participate 
in a varied fare of activities. 

There’s a saying current in Iran—alternately called Persia—to the effect 
that you can tell a person’s religious point of view by observing where he 
sits on a train. “In the first-class carriage they're all atheists; in third class 
are the jackasses who believe anything they're told; in second class are the 
decent, God-fearing people.” 

It’s a thundering oversimplification, as are most popular proverbs. But 
it does let out of the bag the fact that in Iran, and in varying degree the 
whole Middle East, skepticism about religion has infected the top-educated 
classes. Many of the younger university alumni, and undergraduate students, 
are at approximately the stage that American intellectuals found themselves 
in the 1920's: religion is old-hat, worship of God a remnant of medieval 
superstition. The student who attends mosque or church must be from a 
backward little town, or congenitally naive. 

The attitude was summarized by an Iranian student who answered the 
question, “What’s in the future for Islam?” with a question of his own: 
“In this modern world with all our science and social progress, is religion— 
any religion—really necessary at all?” 

And in a casual conversation at an airport a mullah (Muslim holy man) 
told a Christian missionary: “We're really doing the same job, you and I, 
and I say more power to you. We have the same long-range problem—the 
young people don’t care about God any more. All they want are science and 
social reform. And in this country, my friend, science minus religion equals 
Communism.” Perhaps his opinion is not shared by many Muslim clergy- 
men; but in Iran, bordered on the north by (Continued on page 44) 








Reading from a book for new literates on the Sermon on the Mount, an Egyptian teen-age girl stirs the interest in 
reading in her little sister. Government literacy plans catch most men in armed forces, but pass over many women. 
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For rural villagers literacy opens 
the way to better crops, better 


homes, happier lives 


The Valley of the Nile—“that vast sepulchre,” as English- 
man Macneile Dixon called it—is probably the oldest home 
of civilized man. For at least eleven thousand years human 
beings have been born and buried along the Nile. 

Here, if anywhere, it would be possible to believe the 
oriental doctrine of the wheel of life—that human existence 
is a vain, senseless, and endless repetition, that when you 
have seen one generation of men, you have seen all that 
ever lived or ever will, But today along the immemorial 
Nile men are bestirring themselves to attempts that their 
fathers for countless generations had never dreamed of. For 
one thing, perhaps the most basic, they are learning to read. 
The timeless fellah (farmer) holds in his hand the key that 
unlocks the gates of learning—the book. Overcome at first 
with awe, or with doubts of his ability, he is learning to rec- 
ognize the symbols of words on a printed page, and to form 
them for himself with pencil and chalk. 

Supplementing the literacy programs of the government, 
which cannot serve all of the hundreds of rural villages at 
once, United Presbyterians, Evangelical Egyptians, and 
Coptic Orthodox priests and laymen are teaching whole 
villages the mysteries of the written word. 

The team of eight to ten leaders, headed by Miss Marjorie 
Dye and the Reverend Samuel Habib, visits two or three 
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Father and son study together. Christian literacy work includes all ages. In wake of + ana campaigns, villagers 


are stirred to buy better seed, breed stronger livestock, 


es ae a " 
Coptic Church provides classroom for reading study. All 
Christian groups—Roman Catholic, Coptic Orthodox, 
Evangelical — work together to reduce illiteracy. 
Government programs, aided by Christian classes, have 
raised Egyptian literacy from ten to thirty per cent. 
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eradicate termites, prevent diseases cmong their children. 


neighboring villages at a time. For nine weeks they remain, 
holding beginning classes and, equally important, training 
resident teachers and leaders who will carry on when the 
team leaves. The entire course takes a year to complete. 
Reading materials include books on child care, farming, and 
homemaking; for Christian students there are additional 
books on the Bible, the life of Christ, and the Sermon on 
the Mount. > 

Thus far twelve villages have completed the course. In 
1957 alone, 1,574 men, women, and children learned to 
read and write. A monthly magazine for new literates 
already has 1,600 subscribers. There is ample evidence that 
the team leaves a lasting mark on the towns it visits. In 
one of them, five months after the team left, a village leader 
wrote for two hundred more sets of books for newly re- 
cruited students. In another a prosperous fellah spent 600 
pounds (about $1,500) to build a house for literacy leaders; 
now a manse, it is a finer house than the farmer has for 
his own family. 

A few of the new literates migrate to the cities and take 


jobs for which they would not have been qualified before 
learning to read, But most of them stay in the rural villages, 
improving the knowledge they have gained, and sharing 
it with their neighbors. 
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Shown here on canal paralleling the Nile, the “Ibis” is 
more than a hundred years old. “She'll outlast us all,’’ 
say her owners. ‘’She’s good for another century at least.’ 





Team of leaders in campaign that brings ability to read 
and write to rural village meets on topdeck of “Ibis.” 
Ship serves as headquarters for Christian enterprises. 
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As a racing ship, honeymoon 
craft, and floating seminary, the 
“‘Ibis’’ has played many roles in 
the drama of Egypt 


The “Ibis,” a Nile River sailing ship, has had as checkered 
a history as any craft afloat. A hundred years ago she was 
the fastest racing ship in Egypt, and the records she made 
still stand unbroken, 

At that time the owner of the “Ibis” was statesman- 
sportsman Viceroy Said Pasha, Then, in 1860, the “Ibis” was 
purchased by the United Presbyterian missionaries for swift 
and convenient transport between the groups of Christians 
who had settled along a five-hundred-mile stretch of the 
water highway of Egypt. 

A few years later an Indian multimillionaire, Maharajah 
Dulip Singh, visited the United Presbyterian mission at 
Cairo. He had become a Christian in India, he said, and 
was on a world-wide tour of Christian mission stations. 
After a few days at the mission he departed, leaving a sub- 
stantial gift. 

It was not long before missionary John Hogg received 
a letter from the Maharajah which threw the mission into 
a flurry of conferences. He was returning to Cairo, the 
Potentate wrote, and would like to meet “a truly Christian 
girl who has joined the church, whom you and Miss Dales 
could recommend to me for a wife.” 

The mission introduced him to a young teacher whose 
sole name was Bamba. A homeless child reared by Chris- 
tians, Bamba knew no world beyond the mission school. 
She was terrified at the thought of royal responsibilities. 
But the missionaries convinced her that she had all the 
qualifications except formal training for court life and 
international diplomacy. The Maharajah would provide her 
with additional education, 

Delighted with the Presbyterians’ choice of a bride for 
him, His Highness bought the “Ibis” from, the missionaries 
for a fabulous sum to use for his wedding trip, For their 
honeymoon he and Bamba took a leisurely voyage up the 
Nile, distributing copies of the Bible as they went along. 
On their return to Cairo, the Maharajah sold the “Ibis” 
back to the mission for a dollar, 

In her more sedate middle years, the “Ibis” has been 
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serving the Christians of Egypt with both transportation and 
lodging. For twenty years her deck was the “plant” of the 
only Protestant theological seminary in the country. She 
takes pastors, teachers, and students to and from the many 
villages that line the Nile, a few of them with Christian 
populations of as high as 90 per cent. For periods of several 
months she may dock in the canal that parallels the river, 
serving as a combination hotel and office for the fraternal 
workers, evangelical pastors, and Coptic priests who are 
more and more coordinating their work with the far- 
scattered Christian congregations along the Nile. 
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Captain Fahmy Douie, head of six-man crew, discusses 
route with Mrs. Ada Dunlap, manager of “Ibis.” Ship can 
carry 60 passengers, has bedroom accommodations for eight. 
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FOR AUSTRALIA 


Why Grakawe AND TEAM 


Dr. ROBERT J. LAMONT, Minister 
First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUR PRAYERS COUNT. God has always raised up 
men in every generation to serve His Sovereign pur- 
pose. Surely Billy Graham's ministry has been owned 
of God's Holy Spirit in the salvation of souls, the 
reviving of morality and the undergirding of human 
freedom. ‘‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much."’ This is an hour for burning hearts 
and believing minds. 


Dr. HARRISON RAY ANDERSON, Postor 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill. 


Of course, we should pray for Billy Graham as he 
goes to Australia. Pray that God will protect him 
from the strife of critics’ tongues. He must endure 
what Calvin met in Geneva, Wesley in England and 
George Whitefield and Charles Finney in America. 
When Moody was under fire in Scotland, Henry 
Drummond stood up and became Moody's friend. 


Pray that Billy Graham will remain a humble servant 
of God's Word. Pray that his message, methods and 
associates will be guided by the Holy Spirit. Pray 
that God will bless the Church in Australia through 
this mission. 


WHY WE SHOULD PRAY FOR AUSTRALIA:-:-BILLY GRAHAM AND TEAM 


Dr. C. RALSTON SMITH, Postor 
First Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Crusade for Australia should be in our prayers 
because we know what infinite good can come when 
God blesses such an effort. The two years since the 
crusade in our city have served to underline the trans- 
formation wrought in many lives by the working of 
the Holy Spirit. This experience is possible of repeti- 
tion, and all who know the joy of commitment would 
wish it so. May what happened here, happen there 
in even greater form so shall we pray! 


Dr. JAMES A. JONES, President 


Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


Prayer offers to Christians the greatest comradeship 
in the world. It makes us colleagues with one another, 
and chief of all with Christ. As the Billy Graham 
Crusade is planned for Australia, Christians in that 
country and this one can find no better enterprise 
than beseeching the leadership of God's Spirit and 
the exaltation of His Gospel in Australia and the 
United States and throughout the world. Thus by sup- 
plication we are offered the privilege of being part- 
ners with all those here and overseas seeking to 
promote the claim of Christ upon the hearts of men. 


AUSTRALIAN CRUSADE BEGINS FEBRUARY 8th 


February 8-March 15—MELBOURNE « March 29-April 8—NEW ZEALAND « April 12-May 17—SYDNEY * Mav 18-June 7—TOUR OF AUSTRALIA 
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Barber Ibrahim Said el-Shawy left Palestine during the 
turmoil of ten years ago. In the meantime he has made 


his way into his forebears’ trade, bought his own shop. 


Ke fusgee- 
Businessman 


Forced to flee Palestine ten years ago, Ibrahim 


Khalil el-Shawy has built a new life in Cairo 


In the chaotic war between the Israeli and the Arabs in 
Palestine in 1948, approximately one million Arabs fled 
their homes into the surrounding countries. The United 
Nations declared that these families were entitled to return 
to their homes, or to receive compensation for the real and 
personal property they had lost. But thus far no means to 
implement this recommendation has been found, and the 
majority of the Arab expatriates remain one of the world’s 
top refugee problems. 

As early as 1949 Church World Service, an agency of 
the National Council of Churches in America, began send- 
ing relief to the refugees. In 1951 the Near East Christian 
Council formed a Committee for Refugee Work, which now 
coordinates the activities of Christians in the United States, 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Norther 
Europe. Through the help of churches in these many coun- 
tries, limited measures of food, clothing, education, and 
loans for vocational advancement are available to the Arab 
refugees. Here is the story of one of the many families who 
have benefited by the One Great Hour of Sharing offering 
in American churches. 

—TueE Eprrors 


|, earn Khalil el-Shawy is an Arab refugee. But he is 

not languishing in a camp in Jordan or the Gaza Strip. 
He owns and operates a barber shop in Cairo, Egypt, and 
lives in a rented apartment with his wife and two children. 

Like virtually all the Arab refugees, Ibrahim lives for 
the day when something will happen to make it possible 
for him to return to his home in Palestine, But meanwhile 
he is not letting life pass him by. He is following the trade 
of his fathers; he provides food, clothing, and shelter for 
his family, and even has enough left over to take his wife 
to the cinema two or three times a month. 

Ibrahim married small and pretty Wadad ten years ago 
in Jerusalem, when the fighting in Palestine was at its 
height. “I was married,” he says simply, “with a rifle on my 
back.” A week later Ibrahim’s mother was killed in the 
strife; he and his bride were forced to flee their homeland. 

Exact figures are not available, but it is estimated that 
about a quarter of the original million Arabs displaced from 
their homes have now left the camps (or never lived in 
them) and are self-supporting. But not many are independ- 
ent businessmen like Ibrahim; most have menial employ- 
ment yielding a subsistence level of living. A few have done 
very well indeed in business or the professions and are in 
highly-placed positions in their adopted countries. But even 
the most fortunate still feel strongly that their expulsion 
from what they still call Palestine was the greatest injustice 
of modern times. A woman refugee, now a successful college 
teacher, says, “If the way were opened for our return to 
Palestine, some of us would elect to stay where we are. 
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But all of us feel it is our right to go home if we wish. It is 
the denial of that right that we cannot forgive.” 

A Dutch sociologist, long a student of the Middle East, 
explained the refugees’ attitude in this way: “For the 
American or European, a sense of security comes primarily 
through work. If a man has a congenial and lucrative job, 
we feel he is doing all right and doesn’t need our pity. 
But for an Easterner, security comes from living where he 
has always lived in his matrix of neighborhood and family 
relationships. When he is torn away from all this, no degree 
of material success can compensate for the spiritual empti- 
ness he feels.” 

But it was work that Ibrahim needed most urgently when 
he and Wadad arrived in Egypt. His father had owned a 
large and prosperous barber shop in Jerusalem, but all that 
was now lost, and Ibrahim had been able to take precious 
little with him. Soon after their arrival in Port Said, how- 
ever, King Farouk decreed that, owing to the severe un- 
employment then prevailing in Egypt, refugees could not 
take jobs, but must live on what money and jewels they had 
been able to bring into the country. 

Ibrahim and Wadad made their way to Cairo. With 
money he had borrowed from a brother-in-law in Port Said, 
Ibrahim bought a minimum set of tools and began free-lance 
barbering, tramping the streets and haunting hotel lobbies 
in search of clients. As this did not constitute a job, it was 
perfectly legal. But it was a precarious kind of living for 
a number of months. 

It was out of the question, of course, for Wadad to 
supplement her husband’s earnings. In their stratum of 
Arab society, a woman does not work after marriage; if a 
man earned only enough for one, he would feed his wife 
and let himself starve before he would suffer the indignity 
of a working wife. (This is no longer true in the professional 
class; many university-trained wives now work, especially 
in teaching and secretarial employment. ) 

Winter in Cairo is nothing like that in the northern 
U.S.A. From December through March, however, one needs 
a sweater by day and a topcoat in the evenings. When 
Ibrahim’s clothing from Palestine was worn thin, he heard 
of a group of Christians in Cairo who gave clothing from 
the United States to refugee families—even to Muslims like 
Wadad and Ibrahim. Another refugee gave him the address 
of Church World Service in the Faggala section. 

From then on Church World Service tided the couple 
over their difficult period with extra food, clothing, and 
medical care. When the political situation in Egypt changed, 
Ibrahim got a full-time job in a barber shop, and no longer 
needed help. 

Then came a chance to buy a shop of his own, to become 
his own master. Ibrahim remembered the people at Church 
World Service saying something about loans for occupa- 
tional advancement to refugees with a record of diligence 
and honesty. Although he could have asked for as much as 
200 pounds (about $550), Ibrahim applied for 150 pounds, 
enough, he felt, to purchase and furnish a small barber shop 
_ Al Azhar, the great Muslim theological university of 

aro, 
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Wadad, Ibrahim’s wife, has a home of her own. The apart- 
ment consists of one room and a shared kitchen, but 
provides space and privacy most refugees do not enjoy. 


From the first, customers poured in, many of them stu- 
dents, and soon Ibrahim installed another chair, and hired 
an assistant barber. The loan he paid back in the stipulated 
two years, and never was an installment late. Thus Ibrahim 
was rated an excellent credit risk, and there was no ques- 
tion about it when he recently applied for a thirty-pound 
loan to install new sewer pipes under his shop. 

Now, with a son two-and-a-half years old, and a little 
daughter only two months, Ibrahim feels that Allah has 
been good to him in his exile. Still, what would he do, we 
asked, if he were told that he could return to his homeland? 

“The minute I heard that,” he said, “I would turn my 
shop and everything in it over to my assistant, and run 
every step of the way back to Palestine.” 

But this is a denouement which, to most observers from 
outside the Middle East, does not seem very likely. Perhaps 
the most hopeful view of the Israeli-Arab hostility is that 
which holds that the two peoples have complementary abil- 
ities and backgrounds, and will someday realize that they 
need each other for the fullest development of Middle East 
potentialities. 

But this realization will take a long time. Perhaps little 
Khalil and Tahany, Ibrahim and Wadad’s children, will 
live to see a generation of Arabs and Jews who will re- 
linquish thoughts of revenge and work together for the 
advancement of the portion of the world they now un- 
willingly share. 


ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING—MARCH 8 
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(Pavtners in Christian Quest 


Assyrians, Copts, Eastern Orthodox, Jacobites, Nestorians, and members of other cen- 


turies-old church bodies are beginning to cooperate with Protestants in the Middle East 


American Christians are beginning to 
be aware of the fact that there are im- 
portant and historic parts of the Chris- 
tian church in addition to the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic branches. 

We note the bulbous domes, topped 
by double-barred crosses, of new church 
buildings in many of our cities, pointing 
up the fact that the children of immi- 
grants from eastern Europe and western 
Asia have held to their ancient faith in 
the New World. We come upon colonies 
of Armenian, Syrian, and Nestorian 
Christians scattered across the country, 
each with its distinctive type of church 
worship. We read the newspaper ac- 
count of an American author, a lifelong 
agnostic, who, aging and ailing, called 
for a priest to teach him to pray, and 
we are surprised to note that the priest 
was Greek Orthodox. 

Congregations of the Eastern or Orth- 
odox Churches here in the United States 
stem from the most ancient centers in 
Christian history—Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and the cities of Asia Minor. 
Their origins go back directly to the 
Book of Acts, precede the founding of 
the Church in Rome, and make absurd 
the claim of the Roman Church to su- 
premacy as the true Catholic 
Church. 

These eastern Catholic Churches are 
bound to play an important part in the 
future of the nations of the Middle East. 
For more than 1,300 years they have 
persisted as minorities in Muslim areas, 
and the very fact of their existence 
today, surviving isolation from the West 
and centuries of persecution and dis- 
abilities, testifies to the imperishable na- 
ture of Christian truth and God’s hand 
in human history. 

All Christians can rejoice that in re- 
cent years some of the branches of the 
Church in the East are beginning to 
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share with Protestants in the ecumenical 
movement, As early as 1925, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople took part in a 
great international Christian conference 
in Stockholm. At the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 
1954, the Greek Orthodox Church, the 
Coptic Church of Egypt, and the Ethio- 
pian Orthodox Church were well repre- 
sented, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
President of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly (P.L., Jan. 1, ’59) was 
one of the Eastern Orthodox leaders at 
Evanston. The World Council’s Central 
Committee currently has members from 
the Greek Orthodox Church and the 
Ethiopian Church. 

American Presbyterians have a spe- 
cial obligation to be well informed about 
the Eastern Churches because the new 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., through its overseas mission, has 
more responsibilities in the lands of 
these churches and more missionaries at 
work there than any other denomination 
in the world (see “Our Mission to the 
Moslem Heartland,” P.L., March 16, 
1957). 

In the countries where we are at work, 
the Coptic Church and the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church are indigenous to 
Egypt, the Sudan, and Ethiopia; the 
Greek Orthodox and Jacobite or Syriac 
Churches are found in Lebanon, Syria, 
and Iraq; the Nestorian Church in Iraq 
and Iran; and the Armenian Gregorian 
Church has adherents in all these coun- 
tries, particularly in Lebanon, Syria, and 
Iran. 

When American missionaries began 
work in the Middle East 130 years ago, 
Presbyterians were among them. The 
first annual report of the old U.S.A. 
Board of Foreign Missions recorded a 
station in the ancient city of Smyrna. 
The hope of these early missionaries was 


to help the established churches and 
with them reach out to the Muslims. 

As years went by, however, this help 
was rejected by reactionary leaders in 
the ancient churches. The result was 
that many of their members who had 
studied the Bible in missionary schools 
and had personal experience with the 
Gospel could no longer be content with 
dead orthodoxy and formalism. These 
believers formed Evangelical groups 
with whom the Americans cooperated, 
and the groups have now grown into 
organized Protestant churches in all the 
above-mentioned countries except Iraq, 
where as yet there are only unrelated 
congregations, The newly-independent 
Coptic Evangelical Church in the Nile 
Valley is a church of 25,000 members 
with great potential. Protestant churches 
in other Middle East countries are much 
smaller and growing slowly. 

It should be evident by now that the 
Christian church is sadly divided in the 
Middle East. The ancient churches, in- 
heriting theological differences 1,500 
years old, have little to do with one an- 
other, and the situation is complicated 
by splits from several of them, known 
as Uniate Churches, which are in com- 
munion with Rome. 

The Evangelical missions and churches 
in countries of the Middle East have an 
international bond through the Near 
East Christian Council, but their con- 
tacts with the older churches are few, 
and they are under suspicion of “sheep 
stealing” when members of older 
churches become Evangelicals, And yet 
there is a compelling need for fellow- 
ship and cooperation among the Chris- 
tian churches in the face of a vast Mus- 
lim majority in all these countries except 
Ethiopia and Lebanon, where all Chris- 
tian groups together form a tiny ma- 
jority. 
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What is the solution to this problem? 
If Orthodox Protestant 
can be members together of the World 
Council of Churches, is not Christian 


and churches 


fellowship possible at the local level? 
Where can the missionary or fraternal 
worker from the West make his contri- 
bution? How can the churches which 
he represents render their help? Is there 
some Common cause in which all Chris- 
tians in the Middle East can share, so 
great that them 


seem relatively unimportant? 


differences between 

There are signs that new spiritual life 
is rising in some of the churches of the 
East. The ancient Coptic Church of 
Egypt is an example. Not only did this 
Church send 
World Council meeting at Evanston in 
1954, but one of them, a monk, broke 


three observers to the 


f new ground by remaining for a year of 


study in Christian education at a Pres- 
byterian seminary. He and others are 
revolutionizing the methods of teaching 
the children of the Coptic Church and 
wre promoting the reading and study of 
modern Christian books. 

Perhaps even more significant is a 
new emphasis in the Coptic Church on 
Bible study. It is said that 50,000 are 
Bible” 


are offering 


enrolled in a “Friends of the 


movement. Some of these 
themselves to go as missionaries to the 
Sudan and Ethiopia. 

William Haddad _ of 


Lebanon writes of the Orthodox Youth 


The Reverend 


Movement which was founded some 
fifteen years ago. “Their program in- 
cludes Bible study and church history, 
and extensive Christian education 
through week-day and Sunday schools.” 
Mr. Haddad states that their leaders are 
well versed in the Bible and are eager to 
awaken congregations to the implica- 
tions of their great heritage. He adds, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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This Coptic church near Cairo is typical of many in Egypt. The Copts represent 
about one-twelfth of Egypt’s population. There are large groups in Ethiopia, too. 









































The rich and ancient heritage of the Coptic faith is indicated by this consecration 
service for a new archbishop (seated in chair) of the Ethiopian Coptic Church. 
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The Moderator Reports 


Moderator Theophilus M. Taylor of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
returned last month from a seven-week 
tour of missions around the world with 
some outspoken impressions. 

He gave his initial report to President 
Eisenhower what Dr. Taylor 
termed “the annual pastoral call on our 
number one Presbyterian layman.” Dur- 
ing the White House visit in early Janu- 
ary, Dr. Taylor described a “remarkable 
spiritual vitality” in the new Christian 
churches of eastern Asia. 

Moderator Taylor, who is also presi- 
dent of the Commission on Ecumenical 
deplored the 
tactics of missionaries sent by “fringe 


during 


Mission and Relations, 
sects.” These missionaries, said Dr. Tav- 
lor, weaken the established churches by 
appealing to their disgruntled members; 
instead, they should seek converts from 
among the people with no church con- 
nections. 

Several days later, Dr. Taylor held 
a press conference in Pittsburgh, where 
he is a professor at Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary. The churchman 
criticized the behavior of many of the 
two million Americans overseas whom 
he accused of accelerating the decline 
of American prestige abroad. 

Declared Dr. Taylor: “The two mil- 
lion American citizens living abroad, far 
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President Eisenhower and Moderator Tay- 
lor say goodbye at National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., after service. 
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On His Overseas Survey 


more than official diplomatic representa- 
tives, more than propaganda about 
democracy, or even than public press 
or Hollywood movies, represent the face 
which America turns to the world. These 
are the flesh and blood Americans that 
other nations see at first hand and by 
which they judge our nation. 

“By the daily behavior of these 
Americans, our motives, our intentions 
and professed concern for the freedom 
of all men are brought under scrutiny 
and evaluated. Americans overseas, 
movement is seen and 
pondered by those in whose presence 
they live, are the people through whom 
our nation puts its best foot forward or 
makes a fool of itself, Unfortunately, few 
Americans are aware of the key role they 
are playing in the shaping of our reputa- 
tion on the world market of public opin- 
ion. It is possible that they may have 
been quite as responsible for the nose- 
dive of America’s good name and pres- 
tige as the most vicious Russian propa- 
ganda. This is because their lives are a 
demonstration which cannot be denied, 
while the propaganda is often without 
foundation. 

“American race prejudice is confirmed 
by the haughty air of many Americans 
toward other nationalities. [Their] char- 
acter is confirmed by the nouveau riche 


whose every 


behavior of Americans abroad, who live 
with more gadgets, more luxuries, thay 
they were ever accustomed to in the 
United States. America’s economic im. 
perialism is confirmed by the wa 
stenographers and executives live high 
on the hog. The superficiality of Amer. 
ica’s professed humanitarian motives js 
confirmed by the huddling together of 
overseas Americans into exclusive little 
American colonies. 

“Recognizing that a majority of these 
Americans are church members, many 
of them Presbyterians, our church, 
through its Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations, feels a responsi- 
bility for them as church members, as 
representatives of our nation, and of the 
Christian faith. We must help them find 
a more positive and constructive witness 
for democracy and for the Gospel.” 

To help counteract current popular 
opinion of Americans overseas, Dr. Tay- 
lor recommended that persons going 
abroad: (1) adopt plainer standards of 
living; (2) associate more closely with 
national populations; (3) learn the lan- 
guage and customs of the country to 
which they are sent. 

In addition, Dr. Taylor called atten- 
tion to the first of a new series of training 
sessions for Presbyterian laymen about 
to be sent abroad. Some twenty-five rep- 
resentatives of American corporations, 
he said, are currently studying at the 
Ecumenical Commission’s training cen- 
ter at Stony Point, New York. 


In Seoul, Moderator Theophilus M. Taylor (center) greets Moderator of Korean Pret 
byterian Church, Pastor Jin-hyun No, of Central Church, Pusan. With them are for 
mer moderators (from left) Tai-young Yi, Peel-soon Chun, and Kyung Chik Han. 
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Religion and Communism: 
The Gauntlet Is Down 


Communists in Baghdad, Iraq, 
showed their hand on religion in Janu- 
ary. Reports from the capital described 
attempts by Communists to disrupt 
prayers in the mosques on a Friday, the 
holy day of the week in Islamic lands. 
In addition, they circulated pamphlets 
with the title “God in the Dock” that 
ridiculed faith in a deity. 

This move may entail high signifi- 
cance for the Communist enterprise in 
the entire Middle East. In addition to 
incurring the enmity of President Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic, who re- 
cently denounced the Communists in a 
public speech as “imperialistic,” and has 
jailed hundreds of Communists in 
Egypt and Syria, the Communists have 
now flung down the gauntlet to the re- 
ligious faith which holds most Arabs in 
loyalty. 

It is thus not surprising to learn that 
President Nasser has picked up some 
unexpected support among Muslims in 
Iraq, who heretofore may have admired 
Nasser’s successful defiance of France 
and England, but were very far from 
wishing to be included in the spreading 
hegemony of Nasser’s Egypt. (See “New 
Aims in Ancient Lands,” pp. 8 and 10.) 

That the Communists in the Middle 
East may have outsmarted themselves in 
this latest move was the view of some 
observers now in Cairo. 

Up to this time Communists from 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, and East Ger- 
many have been moderately successful 
in persuading the nations of the Middle 
East that their commercial and diplo- 
matic inroads have been peaceful and 
well-intentioned. But they have for the 
most part plied the line that the free- 
dom-of-religion clause in Communist 
constitutions means that Muslims would 
remain free, under a Communist gov- 
ernment, to worship God as Mohammed 
directed. Apparently this new anti-reli- 
gion campaign has confirmed many 
Muslims in their suspicions of the valid- 
ity of this claim. 

Meanwhile, in Kerala, the only prov- 
ince of India to elect a Communist local 
government, a record of mounting dis- 
satisfaction received a new black mark, 
according to a January report from Far 
East News Service. 

The Christians of Kerala—ironically 
the biggest proportion of Christians in 
any Indian province—are complaining 
that “the Bible is not allowed to be 
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taught even in Christian schools.” An- 
other indignity protested by the Chris- 
tians is that their schools are prohibited 
from making their own selection of 
teachers or of students. Government- 
assigned students must be accepted, re- 
gardless of academic qualifications. It 
may be necessary, leading Christians 
fear, to close the thousands of Christian 
schools in Kerala. 

Protestant leaders in Kerala are 
taking the lead in an aggressive plan of 
evangelism to combat the local govern- 
ment which, it is said, has produced 
only “idle lies,” strife, and bloodshed in- 
stead of the “golden promises” held out 
at election time two years ago. 


Race Relations Sunday: 
What Does God Require? 


The National Council of Churches, 
through president Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
last month issued a forthright message 
to American churches on the occasion of 
Race Relations Sunday, February 8. 

As his text, Dr. Dahlberg chose Micah 
6:8—“. .. what does the Lord require of 
you but to do justice, and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with your 
God?” 

“As a nation we are not walking as 
humbly with our God as we ought.... 
Micah’s question calls for an immediate 
and vigorous answer in our time, partic- 
ularly in the field of race relations. 

“The Supreme Court decree outlaw- 
ing segregation in the public schools 
came like a burst of sunlight and hope 
to millions of people who had been 
denied justice and equality in education. 
Now the clouds of fear and violence 
have rolled over the entire American 
scene. ... 

“Too long have we acquiesced in a 
system which is riddled by prejudice 
and injustice. Our children come into 
the world without any sense of racial 
superiority or inferiority and without 
hatred. They become poisoned by prac- 
tices of racial discrimination in our so- 
ciety. The acquired prejudices of many 
adults contribute to the difficulty. Thus, 
prejudice in the heart and injustice in 
society reinforce and perpetuate each 
other. 

“Rather than apportioning blame 
upon this section or that section of the 
land, we must accept responsibility as 
one nation under God to bring about 
justice and equality for all people. . . . 

“The teaching of the Bible is clear. 


God is no respecter of persons. He made 
man in his own image. There is in the 
Scriptures no distinction among white 
man, black man, red, yellow, or brown. 

“All of us have sinned and have come 
short of the glory of God. Racial segre- 
gation is sin. If we are the servants of 
sin, we are slaves. If we have been re- 
deemed through Christ, and know the 
truth that makes us free, we are moved 
‘to do justice, and to love kindness.’ This 
is the good news of the Gospel, whereby 
we may walk humbly with God and 
enter into his kingdom.” 

The National Council statement con- 
cluded with a list of suggestions to assist 
congregations in improving race rela- 
tions in their areas, The list includes: re- 
examination of attitudes and behavior 
in the light of the Christian gospel; 
opening membership in the church with- 
out regard to race, “subject only to the 
requisites of the Christian faith”; using 
paid and volunteer leadership without 
regard to race; organization of study 
groups, forums, service and action proj- 
ects for improving race relations. 


Church in the Inner City: 
A Chance to Know 


Three United Presbyterian seminars 
on the problems of the church in the 
inner city will be held in 1959. Spon- 
sored by the Department for City and 
Industrial Work of the Board of National 
Missions, the regional workshops will be 
held on seminary campuses in New 
Jersey, Illinois, and California, 

The workshops will focus attention 
upon urban communities with high mo- 
bility rates, high population densities, 
and low income levels, and higher-than- 
average rates for delinquency, family 
breakups, fire loss, and dope addiction. 
Open to city ministers, the seminars will 
probe into the mission of the inner city 
church in the face of urban change and 
shifting population, 

The three gatherings are slated for 
June 23-25 at Princeton Theological 
Seminary; July 14-16 at McCormick 
Theological Seminary; and July 21-23 at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. In 
1958 some two hundred United Presby- 
terians attended similar workshops at 
the three seminaries. 

[ Additional information about the 
1959 workshops is available from the 
Department of City and Industrial 
Work, Board of National Missions. 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York.] 
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NEWS: 
Father of Life Insurance Companies 


Celebrates 200th Birthday 


— world’s first life insurance com- 
pany still in existence observed its 
two hundredth anniversary last month, 
The company is the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund of Philadelphia, chartered on 
January 11, 1759, by Thomas and Rich- 
ard Penn. sons of William Penn. The 
Ministers’ Fund antedates Equitable of 
London by three years, and is thus the 
oldest active life insurance firm in the 
world. 

Today, with 60,000 policyholders in 
all parts of the world owning $194,000,- 
000 worth of insurance, the company 
offers all the usual forms of life insur- 
ance not only to Presbyterian ministers, 
but to any Protestant minister, foreign 
missionary, theological or pre-theolog- 
ical student who is a citizen of the 
United States or of Canada. 

Wives. widows (if not remarried), 
and minor children of ministers are also 
eligible. The present policyholders in- 
clude representatives of more than thirty 
denominations. 

The company's anniversary was 
marked by a service of worship held on 
January 11 at 190-year-old Old Pine 
Street Church in Philadelphia. Instead 
of receiving birthday presents, the com- 
pany sent every policyholder a gift of 
half the annual dividend—the total 
amounting to a million dollars—in addi- 
tion to the normal dividend. 

Because clergymen have the highest 
longevity of any professional group 
(average age at death in 1958 was sev- 
enty-two), the Fund can offer its clients 
more favorable rates than could a com- 
pany serving the public at large. An- 
other financial advantage the Fund en- 
joys, according to President Alexander 
Mackie, is the high degree of honesty 
among ministers and their families. “We 
don’t have to hire detectives,” Dr. 
Mackie explains, “to investigate claims, 
or to spend money in lawsuits. We min- 
isters can be a cantankerous lot some- 
times, but few of us go in for fraud.” 

In its two hundred years in busi- 
ness, the company has never had a law- 
suit, and has never contested a claim, In 
his twenty-three years as president, Dr. 
Mackie remembers only one case that 
called for “a looking into.” The company 
quietly investigated, was satisfied and 
paid the claim. 

Another kind of problem, however, 
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Dr. Alexander Mackie, president of the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, meets 
young policyholders Ann and lan Goslin 
of Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


dogged the pioneer officials of the com- 
pany. In the eighteenth century many 
people weren’t used to life insurance, 
didn’t understand how it worked. Every 
so often a tearful widow would plead 
with the company to pay her insurance 
even though her deceased husband had 
let the policy lapse. 

“My predecessors,” says Dr. Mackie, 
“had to be flint-hearted, or there would 
have been no money to pay policies that 
had been faithfully kept up, and no life 


Alison Building, Fund headquarters. 





insurance company today.” 

Failure to keep up premium pay- 
ments (called “contributions”) was all 
too common among early policyholders, 
Six of the twenty-one original clients 
permitted their policies to lapse—includ- 
ing John Witherspoon, only clergyman 
to sign the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. His case is perhaps excusable, 
however, for his salary as president of 
Princeton University was paid with an 
irregularity which would be regarded 
as intolerable today. 

The first name of the company was 
longer than its list of customers: The 
Corporation for the Relief of Poor & 
Distressed Presbyterian Ministers and 
for the Poor & Distressed Widows & 
Children of Presbyterian Ministers. The 
first capital (“stock,” it was called then) 
was contributed as gifts, not invested 
for profit. 

Presbyterian Chaplain Charles Beatty, 
who conducted the first worship service 
in Fort Pitt, and later won fame as a 
Revolutionary patriot, toured England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in 1761 on behalf 
of the company, and raised a stock of 
£4,384 to bolster the sum collected in 
America. Ironically, one of the contribu- 
tors Beatty secured was King George III. 

An early threat to the stability of the 
company was the multiple marriage pat- 
tern then common in the frontier min- 
istry. Often the beneficiary of a policy 
was a second or third wife much 
younger than her deceased husband, so 
that benefits had to be paid for many 
years. 

In 1797 the company experienced its 
first crisis—a substantial loss of assets 
when one of the corporators (directors) 
invested fund monies in an ill-starred 
venture of Robert Morris. But the fund, 
then thirty-eight years old, survived this 
disaster without loss to policyholders. 

The first actuarial tables in America 
were computed for the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund by its treasurer, Robert 
Patterson, in 1792. Patterson was also 
director of the United States Mint and 
vice provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

During the first decades of its exist- 
ence, the company had no headquarters 
of its own, but “met around” in churches, 
in a tavern, and in the offices of the U.S. 
Mint and the University. Today, with 
nearly two hundred employees, and 
branch offices in thirteen states and Can- 
ada, the company has headquarters in 
its own modern eight-story building on 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 
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Norway’s Eivind Berggrav: 
He Stood Against Tyranny 


Death came suddenly on January 14 
to Dr. Eivind Berggrav, one of Norway’s 
greatest modern churchmen, who wrote 
a notable chapter in the history of spir- 
itual defiance of Nazism during World 
War II. He was seventy-four, 

The retired Bishop of Oslo and former 
Primate of the State Lutheran Church 
of Norway, Dr. Berggrav also achieved 
distinction as a leader in the ecumenical 
movement. 

The tall, blue-eved churchman, once 
described by a fellow-bishop as “a wit- 
ness that God’s words bear no chains,” 
served as a co-president of the World 
Council from its inauguration at Am- 
sterdam in 1948 until 1954. In 1950, 
he had resigned his post as head of the 
Norwegian Church because of failing 
health. 

Dr. Berggrav began his career as 
editor and high-school teacher. After 
ten vears of teaching, he entered the Lu- 
theran ministry. In 1929, Dr. Berggrav 
became Bishop of Haalogaland, a rug- 
ged, isolated diocese at the northern tip 
of Norway. He spent ten years working 
among trappers, seamen, and fishermen 
whose lives were an unceasing struggle 
for survival in that Arctic area. 

Dr. Berggrav left Haalogaland, scene 
later of many British commando raids, 
to become Bishop of Oslo and Primate of 
the State Church in 1937. Three vears 
later, the Nazis invaded Norway, and 
the Primate found himself leading his 
Church in an uncompromising stand on 
Christian principles. 

In the winter of 1941, Bishop Berg- 
grav was summoned to the royal palace 
to face Minister President Vidkun Quis- 
ling, who charged him. among other 
things, with having refused to endorse 
attempts to recruit Norwegians to fight 
with the Germans against Russia. One 
word led to another. Finally the Min- 
ister President bellowed: “You triple 
traitor! You deserve to have your head 
chopped off.” 

“Well,” came the Bishop’s answer, 
“here | am.” 

Little surprise was felt when Bishop 
Berggrav was forced to resign from the 
Oslo See in February, 1942, and two 
months later was arrested and interned 
in the Bretvedt concentration camp near 
Oslo. Later he was released from the 
camp—reputedly on Adolf Hitler’s or- 
ders—and confined instead in a summer 
cottage at Asker guarded bv twenty 


men and surrounded by barbed wire. 
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Ask your book dealer or d inati | bookstore to show you the 
many handsome editions of the RSV Bible today. 


THOMAS Netson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 


Easy EN to BIG 48-CUP 
MAKE MONEY We 2 PERCOLATOR 
Have your group se 


MARTHA LYNN CANDY ‘ GIVEN TO YOUR GROUP 
Thin Mints Fudge Bars WITHOUT ic COST! 


A Amazing! Just add cold water and 
Crystal Mints Candy Bars coifee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 


send this Percolator to your 
BIG PROFIT for your group I'll send this Percol 

group in advance, with a supply 

MARTHA LYNN CANDIES DEPT PL \ of my famous flavorings. Have 10 

963 Newark Avenue, Elizabeth, N.J members sell only 5 bottles each, 

° ° oF and it is yours to keep! Take up to 6 days; we give credit 

Name ies: hatiathliee tap Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 

Address Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 

seats rea “i,i-7> saint ie ” group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 

City State “ = adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, no obligation 

ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2191 Tyree St., Lynchburg , Va. 
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How to 
Change Your 
Life in 8"/2 Seconds... 


... That's all the time required to 
fill out this coupon. It will bring 
you — free of charge —a_ beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet which will 
show you 1001] ways in which Miami 
—the Magic City of the Sun — 
avails a bright new world of happi- 
ness and diversion for you and 
your entire family. 


The City of 


MIAMI 


Young or old ... wage earner or executive 

—Miami spells vacation magic to millions. 

And Miami can spell VACATION magic 

for you! 
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“Miami Invitation,” Dept. NM-7 - 


320 N.E. 5th St., Miami, Florida 
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REDUCERS PARADISE 


Miami Battle Creek’s special facil- 
ities can make reducing a pleasure in 
an atmosphere of secluded tropical 
charm. Miami Battle Creek caters to the 
needs of those with diet problems. Low- 
calorie, tasty satisfying menus are tailor- 
made for the individual. The baths, packs, 
massage, swimming pool and beautiful 
outdoor solaria with their mechanother- 
apy equipment are ao delight for the re- 
My ducer. Special care is available to those 
A, with chronic medical problems or those 
A, in need of post operative treatment. 


N.Y. Phone PL 1-4884 
Miami Phone TU 7-1565 











NEWS 


During his three years’ imprisonment, 
Dr. Berggrav managed to win the sym- 
pathy and friendship of his guards, with 
what proved to be useful results. 

Once a week, he put on a pair of 
spectacles and a false black beard, went 
unmolested past his guards, and motor- 
cycled to a place where the under- 
ground Church was holding meetings. 
This was a stone’s throw from Gestapo 
headquarters. There, through a coded 
information system which covered the 
entire country, the Bishop directed the 
activities of the Church after the great 
majority of the Church’s mere than 
eight hundred state-supported pastors 
had resigned at one stroke to set their 
Church free. 

Bishop Berggrav remained a Nazi 
prisoner until the night of April 17, 
1945, when members of the Home Front 
liberated him, With Norway free again, 
he resumed his post as Primate. His first 
official action was to suspend all pastors 
who had deserted the Church during its 
period of trial. Only about fifty were 
affected by the decree. 

Dr. Berggrav last visited the United 
States in 1954 to attend the Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Illinois. Much 
admired by American churchmen, the 
former Norwegian Primate was noted 
for his good humor and _ informality. 
Many times at meetings he doffed his 
coat and invited his fellow churchmen 
to do the same. 


Presbyterian Unity: 
Voice from the South 


In the first issue of Concern, date- 


lined January, Mrs. Rowena OD. 
McCutchen, executive secretary of 
women’s work, Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, expresses her forth- 
right convictions on “Why I Still Want 
Union.” 

She is one of the first officials of the 
U.S. Church publicly to urge merger of 
the nation’s two largest Presbyterian 
branches since the union of the former 
U.P. and U.S.A. Churches last May in 
Pittsburgh. 

“It appears strange, if not absurd 
or wicked, that followers of Christ 
should refuse one another full fellow- 
ship within his Church,” Mrs. McCutch- 
en states. “Particularly is this true among 
members of the reformed group in the 
world and the Presbyterian group in 
this nation. We have so much in com- 
mon, it seems unreasonable to let those 


ways in which we differ keep us apart, 

“The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. is big and seems quite self- 
sufficient. But its witness and life are 
not whole, any more than that of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States is whole. . . . How can we be 
ministers of reconciliation who are yet 
unreconciled to each other?” Mrs. Me- 
Cutchen concludes. 

The first issue of the magazine of 
United Presbyterian Women also _in- 
cludes articles on Alaska, plans for a 
Presbyterian women’s college in Korea, 
the Brazilian church’s centenary, and 
Christian education in the churches. 


United Presbyterians 
Win Hymn Contest 


Four United Presbyterians are among 
eleven winners in a national hymn-writ- 
ing contest, sponsored by the Hymn So- 
ciety of America in cooperation with the 
Department of International Affairs of 
the National Council of Churches. 

The purpose of the contest was to 
select twelve hymns emphasizing peace 
and world order for use at the inter- 
denominational Fifth World Order 
Study Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on November 18 to 21. In their hymns, 
the authors were asked to express “the 
aspirations of those seeking a new spirit 
among the nations and a peace founded 
on freedom, justice, and good will.” The 
winning hymns were selected from some 
230 submitted. 

The winning Presbyterian authors and 
their hymns were: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Burrowes, a house- 
wife and mother of Berkeley, California, 
who wrote “God of the Ages.” 

Mrs. Mary Jackson Cathey, direc- 
tor of religious education at the Be- 
thesda, Maryland, Presbyterian Church, 
who wrote “God Almighty, God Eter- 
nal.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Patton Moss, until 
recently the director of religious edu- 
cation at the Hood River Presbyterian 
Church, Portland, Oregon, and a former 
missionary to Iran, who had two win- 
ning hymns (the only author to do so): 
“From Hearts Around the World, O 
Lord” and “O May Thy Church Build 
Bridges, Lord.” . 

The Reverend John Gray Rhind, 2 
professor at Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, and formerly poetry editor 
of The Presbyterian Tribune, who wrote 
“Christ of the Centuries, Lord of To- 
day.” 
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Ganse Little 
Keynoter, New York 


David W. Craig 
Speaker, Sacramento 


Addison H. Leitch 
Speaker, Chicago 


United Presbyterian Men Begin Annual Meetings Feb. 13 


Led by Ghana’s Ambassador Daniel Chapman, a Presbyterian layman, and 
President Brooks Hays of the Southern Baptist Convention, more than twenty 
church leaders will bring education and inspiration to more than 9,000 men in 
the next six weeks. 

The occasions are the 1959 annual meetings of United Presbyterian Men, sched- 
uled for February 13-15 in New York; February 20-22 in Sacramento; February 
27-March 1 in Wichita, Kansas; March 13-15 in Chicago. Meetings will include 
devotions, singing, speeches, “talk-it-over” sessions, and a Sunday morning Com- 
munion service and address by Assembly Moderator Dr, T. M. Taylor. 

Prominent lay leaders who will participate include former U.S.A. Moderator 
David Proffitt; and former Men’s presidents Clarence McGuire, William McKee, 
and Paul McKelvey. Five seminary presidents, including Drs. Clifford Barbour 
(Western, Pittsburgh), Frank Caldwell (Louisville), James A. Jones (Union, 
Richmond), Addison Leitch (Pittsburgh-Xenia), and Arthur McKay (McCormick, 
Chicago), will also take part. 

Stated Clerk Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, and businessmen J. C. Hawkins of St. 
Louis, J. W. Juckett of Hudson Falls, N.Y., Carlton Ketchum and William Neely of 
Pittsburgh, and Leigh Kagy of Springfield, Illinois, will also address the men. 








William H. Neely 
Devotions, Wichita 


Daniel A. Chapman 


A. Westley Rowland 
Speaker, New York 


Devotions, New York 





with the enthusiasm of the Egyptians. 
They are so eager to learn that if one 
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Protestant 
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of Europe 


29 days, 6 countries. $868 inclusive. 
Tours leave New York June 12 and 
September 4. For complete information 
write: KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Tour 
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literacy Pioneer Honored 

Davida Finney began her pioneer 
work teaching and developing libraries 
in churches more than half a century ago 
in Egypt. A United Presbyterian mis- 
sionary herself and the daughter of mis- 
sionaries to Egypt, where she was born, 
Dr. Finney’s whole life has been spent 
teaching people in the villages along the 
Nile to read. 

Her secret, she’ says, was to “keep up 
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student would know an extra word, they 
would begin to fight.” 

Miss Finney has been head of Liter- 
acy House in Minia, about 150 miles 
south of Cairo, since its founding. Here 
leaders are trained to teach adults to 
read, and writers prepare books that will 
hold the interest of the new literates. 

Dr. Finney likes to talk about the 
transformation that takes place in a vil- 
lage after a successful literacy campaign. 
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NOW! 
VISIT HOLY LAND 


and Mission Fields. Summer and Christmas 
tours by Bible Profs. Economy priced. Time 
Payments. FREE illustrated Folders. 

BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS, Box 3-PL, Wilmore, Ky. 
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NEWS 


Old habits of thinking and living are ex- 
amined and changed. Everywhere there 
is a new spirit (see page 20). 

And when people learn to read, they 
attend church schools on Sunday, and 
Bible study classes become possible. 

Dr. Davida Finney was recently pre- 
sented with an award for distinguished 
service by the Committee on World Lit- 
eracy and Christian Literature of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The committee, known as “Lit-Lit,” in 
making this award for the first time, an- 
nounced that a scholarship in Miss Fin- 
ney’s honor has been set up to provide 
training for Egyptian adult students to 
develop their own literacy programs. 

“Every plan Davida Finney has made 
has strengthened the confidence and skill 
of others,” Dr. Floyd Shacklock, execu- 
tive director of the “Lit-Lit” committee, 
said at the time of the presentation. 
“She leaves a group of young nationals 
well prepared to carry on the work she 
established.” 


Miss Davida Finney 


Dr. Finney retired once before. Two 
years ago she said she was going to take 
i easy in Pittsburgh, which she calls her 
“home town.” But in a few weeks she 
was back in Egypt as a missionary. 

Whether or not this latest retirement 
will continue, nobody knows, but Da- 
vida Finney can have the warm satisfac- 
tion of knowing that hers has been a 
major contribution in teaching people to 
read and write, skills which spell inde- 
pendence for millions in the world’s un- 
derprivileged countries, 
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Of People and Places 


NAMED TO NEW POSTS 

Mrs. William Sale Terrell, of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, a leader in inter- 
denominational church work for twenty- 
five years, has been elected president of 
United Church Women, She succeeds 
Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Other officers chosen include 
three vice-presidents: Mrs. Theodore F. 
Wallace, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. 
Wallace N. Streeter of Washington, 
D.C.; and Mrs. Jessie Jai McNeil, De- 
troit, Michigan. Also named to specific 
posts were Mrs. Stuart Sinclair, Green- 
field, Massachusetts, treasurer; Mrs. C. 
Newton Kidd, Baltimore, Maryland, re- 
cording secretary; and Mrs. Fred H. 
White, Buffalo, New York, correspond- 
ing secretary. 

Mrs. Terrell, known among her asso- 

ciates and friends as “Mrs. Ecumenical,” 
was one of the pioneers who helped 
found the National Council of Churches 
in 1950; helped in the negotiations 
through which UCW became a depart- 
ment of the National Council; was a 
founder and former president of the 
Connecticut Council of Church Women, 
a former president of the Hartford Coun- 
cil of Church Women, and a former vice- 
president of UCW. 
@ The Reverend Robert Neill Allen, 
former pastor of the Coates Street Pres- 
byterian Church of Moberly, Missouri, 
and now of Tenafly, New Jersey, has 
been named Secretary for Youth Stew- 
ardship of the Department of Steward- 
ship and Promotion of the General 
Council. Mr, Allen has had wide experi- 
ence in youth work. He has served as 
adviser to Westminster Fellowship in 
the Presbyteries of Dubuque and Kirk; 
as Youth Budget chairman for the latter 
presbytery; adviser to Westminster Fel- 
lowship, and Synod Youth Budget chair- 
man in the Synod of Missouri. 


COLLEGE NEWS 

A record in per capita giving was es- 
tablished in the campaign conducted 
during the past two years by Idaho con- 
gregations for the College of Idaho's 
proposed chapel-auditorium, which will 
be used each year for synod meetings 
and other statewide church functions. 
In June, 1956, a $150,000 challenge 
fund was made available to the United 
Presbyterian-related college for a 
chapel-auditorium, providing a similar 
amount could be raised within Idaho. 


The total amount now available in cash 
and pledges is $308,300, which will 
cover construction costs. In addition, a 
gift of a pipe organ has been received 
from Mr. and Mrs. George F. Jewett, 
Jr., of Lewiston, Idaho. Completion date 
of the building has been scheduled for 
the fall of 1960. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Three members of Hewitts Presbyte- 
rian Church, Rices Landing, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Kenneth Wilkin- 
son, pastor), were cited recently in the 
church’s publication for long and active 
memberships in the congregation. They 
are Mrs, Minerva Ammons, a member 
of the church since 1898; Mrs. Effie 
Guesman, a member since 1892; and 
Mrs. Walter Price, a member since 1893. 
@ Mr. William Haines, at a congrega- 
tional dinner in Union Presbyterian 
Church, Evanston, Wyoming (the Rev- 
erend Jay H. Confair, pastor), in appre- 
ciation of his record of service to the 
church. He was presented with a cer- 
tificate citing him for close to thirty-six 
years as a ruling elder of the church, and 
over thirty-five years as the clerk of ses- 
sion. Mr. Haines has retired from both 
offices. 
@ The Reverend A. J. G. Murchison, 
and Mrs. Murchison, by members of the 
New Hempstead Presbyterian Church, 
New City, New York, and friends, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Murchi- 
son’s pastorate. Many gifts and a scroll 
of appreciation were presented to the 
couple during the dinner program. 
@ Mrs. Arthur G. Norden, by the ses- 
sion of First Presbyterian Church, De- 
fiance, Ohio (the Reverend Robert A. 
Reed, pastor), in recognition of thirty- 
five years of service as organist for the 
congregation. She was presented with a 
Certificate of Appreciation on behalf of 
the church members. Earlier the chancel 
choir held a party in Mrs. Norden’s 
honor and presented her with a gift. 
@ The Reverend Nicholas S. Sewell, by 
the Groveland-Sparta (New York) Pres- 
byterian Churches, at a reception held 
in recognition of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in the pastorates of the two 
churches. 
@ The Reverend Frederick O. Wise, and 
Mrs. Wise, at a community testimonial 
dinner upon Dr. Wise’s retirement from 
the active ministry. He has served the 
First Presbyterian Church of Toronto, 
Ohio, for forty years, prior to which he 
held two other pastorates. First Church 
has named Dr. Wise pastor emeritus. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. Glade Run, Dayton, Pa. (the 
Rev. Thoburn R. R. Stull, pastor). 

125th. First, Jerseyville, Ill. (the Rev. 
M. Edwards Breed, pastor). 

New Plymouth, Ohio (Mr. Marvin 
Franklin, supply pastor). 

100th. First, Mason, Mich. (the Rev 
Paul L. Arnold, pastor). 

85th. First, Fairbury, Nebr. (the 
Rev. Robert W. Jones, pastor). The 
congregation recently dedicated a 
church school memorial library. 

75th. First, Winamac, Ind. (the Rev. 
Mayo Yates Smith, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Blue Lake, Calif. (the Rev. 
George C. Westberg, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

Trinity, West Sacramento, Calif. 
(the Rev. George F. Telle, pastor) , of its 
second unit—an education building. 

First, Marshall, Mich. (the Rev. 
Douglas G. Trout, pastor), of a new 
chancel and organ and the remodeled 
church school facilities. 

First, Three Rivers, Mich. (the Rev. 
Dr. Manson H. Lowe, pastor), of a new 
church school and parish house addition 
and also other facilities of the church 
which were recently renovated. 

Coates Street, Moberly, Mo., of a 
Christian education and fellowship cen- 
ter, and also of the Frances B. Young 
Memorial Chapel. 

Calvary, Saint Louis, Mo. (the Rev. 
Kenneth R. Mitchell, pastor), of its first 
unit. 

First, Metuchen, N.J. (the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Behrenberg, pastor), of the 
strencthened old church, a new narthex 
and steeple, a chapel, and the greatly 
enlarged church school. 

First, Alamogordo, N. Mex. (the 
Rev. Fletcher B. Thompson, pastor), of 
its first unit—a building for education 
and social activities. 

First, Milton Center, Ohio (the Rev. 
John O. McCandless, pastor), of a new 
church school annex. 

First, Ambler, Pa. (the Rev. George 
C. Ames, pastor), of a new Christian 
education building. 

First, Tulia, Tex. (the Rev. Lewis 
Koerselman, Sr., pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

Tippecanoe, Milwaukee, Wisc. (the 
Rev, Caroll A. Wood, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building, remodeled 
basement, and refurbished sanctuary. 
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Credits 
Pp. 10, 44, 45: Sherman Fung; 
P. 13: Elizabeth Reynolds; Pp. 
29, 30: RNS; P. 32: Philadelphia 
Inquirer photo; Pp. 40, 47: draw- 


ings by Robert Finch. 





On the Air 


Frontiers of Faith—a series of eight 
dramas on “Reconciliation.” NBC- 
TV network, Sundays, 1:30 to 2:00 
p.M. (EST) 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell and 
A. L. Roberts continue discussion 
of theme “In Family Life.” ABC 
radio network, Sundays, 1:30 to 
1:55 p.m, (EST) 




















If you don't 
make a Will... | + 


ees you lose your last chance to give 
your possessions to those you wish to re- 
ceive them. When you fail to make a Will, 
you have no control over the disposition of 
what you leave behind you. 


WHO WILL RECEIVE 

YOUR ESTATE? 

Everyone who possesses anything 
has the obligation to decide who will 
receive his estate no matter how 
large or how small. If you neglect 
this responsibility, your estate will 
be distributed according to law. 
These laws may cause disappoint- 
ments and even hardships, which 
you can prevent, if you make a Will 
to carry out your wishes. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR 
DEPENDENTS? 

Every person with dependents has 
an additional obligation to provide 
for them in his Will according to his 
means and their needs. Without a 
Will, the courts must distribute your 
money and property to certain of 
your relatives in the proportion fixed 
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by law. They may not be the ones 
you want to receive your estate and 
may not even need it. 


IS THE CHURCH 
IN YOUR WILL? 


Every Christian has a further obli- 
gation to his Church and commu- 
nity. In gratitude for all God’s gifts, 
you can continue to advance the in- 
terests of Christ far into the future 
. .. if you remember the Church in 
your Will. But, without a Will, none 
of your life estate can be paid by the 
administrator to the Church or other 
organization. 


Your Will is a mirror of your char- 
acter which will reflect your devotion 
to your loved ones and the Church. 
Send coupon below for helpful infor- 
mation now. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


New York 10, New York 


DON EMERSON HALL, Director 


Please mail to me a copy of “Your Will a Mirror of Your 
Character” so that I may have more information about making 
a valid Christian Will. 
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PARTNERS IN 
CHRISTIAN QUEST 


(Continued from page 29) 





“Cooperation of the Youth Movement 
with other church groups, notably the 
Protestants, is natural.” 

Work camps and youth conferences 
of all kinds offer a most promising road 
to new cooperation and understanding 
among Middle East Christians. In Iraq, 
where Christians are in the smallest 
minority of all these lands, a youth camp 
in 1957 enrolled boys of several Eastern 
Churches as well as Evangelicals. 

As the ancient churches of the Middle 
East give more emphasis to the nurture 
of the laity, and introduce modern meth- 
ods of religious education, the clergy 
will perceive that broader theological 
education is inevitable. Their Christian 
heritage will thus find new enrichment. 
One result of this will be a lowering of 
the barriers between them and the 
Protestants. 

Protestants have much to share with 
their fellow-Christians of the older com- 
munions. Evangelicals have long used 
the Bible in the vernacular and possess 
a Christian literature which in transla- 
tion contains much of the best theologi- 
cal thinking of the West. Through close 
contact with mission hospitals and other 
social services, they have an awareness 
of the social obligations of the Gospel so 
widely developed by Western churches. 
Protestants are able to demonstrate that 
evangelical Christianity can be as in- 
digenous in the Middle East culture as 
the Orthodox type 
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Church in the Middle East to attain a 
new solidarity of Christian fellowship 
for itself alone. God has given this part 
of his Church the world’s most difficult 
task of evangelism—the winning of the 
Muslim heartland to Christ as a major 
part of the ecumenical mission. This 
responsibility is inescapable, and the 
Church in the Middle East is far from 
ready for it. 

The older churches, for centuries pre- 
occupied with survival, have had 
zeal to evangelize Muslims, and Evan- 
gelicals, for the most part, feel the same. 
In fact, too often Middle East Christians 
believe that a Muslim cannot become a 
sincere Christian. Hampered by the lack 
of religious liberty, they fear that to 
propagate their faith will result in fur- 
ther disabilities for the Church at the 
hands of Muslim governments. Suspi- 
cious of Muslim converts, Christians fail 
to put their arms around those lonely 
souls who have ripped themselves free 
from the fabric of Islam for the love of 
Christ, and drive many of them out into 
the wilderness of a cynical distrust of 
all religion. These attitudes persist in 
spite of the fact that the outstanding 
Christian character of many Muslim 
converts gives the lie to the canard that 
Christ is not equal to the conquest of a 
Muslim heart. 

On the other hand, the new spiritual 
life now developing in the Church of the 
East must lead ultimately to a concern 
for Muslim evangelism. The inevitable 
growth of religious liberty and tolerance 
in all countries will some day make it 
easier for individual Muslims and their 
families to break out of the social soli- 
darity of Islam and find a spiritual home 
within the Christian church. 

In the first year of its life, the United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has a rare 
opportunity to get to know the Church 
in the Middle East, for that is the area 
of mission study for the American Prot- 
estant Churches in 1958-59. The books 
prepared for this study (see P.L., Dec. 
15, °58) are outstanding in content and 
interest, and United Presbyterians share 
in their authorship. 

With the Middle East constantly in 
the headlines, it should not be. difficult 
own congre- 
gations which will show that the basic 
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political, that Islam does not give enough 


to initiate studies in our 


East problems are spiritual, not 


promise of meeting the issues, and that 
the 
every Middle 


indigenous in 
has in its 
faith and message the ultimate solution. 


Christian church, 


East country, 


Jesus Christ is the answer there, as 


everywhere. 


These advertisers will 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BLACKBURN COLLEGE _,..,.5i 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan.’’ Carlinville, i. 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
Fully accredited. For more than 67 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





CARROLL COLLEGE 1846 


Coeducational. Liberal Arts. Limited enrollment 
Fully accredited. College Boards required. Christian 
citizenship. Near Milwaukee. Write: Robert D. 








Steele, Pr kesha, Wi 
Coe's reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for vom in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. and BM 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
high school. Five year special certificates in music, 
physical Ty Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


Church U 
Ww 6 I T E = po A psy lowe 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, a. usic Education. Tuition. 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 





am Or @) & & ci: 
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. by- 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER "sm 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law. medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. PM., Diree- 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster. ‘Wooster, Ohio. 





DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 


i-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de 
grees. Fully accredited: co-ed: Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church voca 





tions. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 
Hanover, 


HANOVER COLLEGE angver 


Co-educational! liberal arts college founded in 1827 
Excellent faculty and small classes. Superior class- 
room and residence facilities located on beautiful, 
modern campus. Enrollment 800 

Write Director of Admissions. 





. . al hl . 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE | hes... 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, 80 
cial service, teaching and many other profe — 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories 
iMinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, ieele 


el 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 22 pitts 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses, Moderate coats, 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 
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send more information upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college, Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing, business admin., fine arts, pre- -professional. 
Box PL, Lake Forest ‘College, Lake Forest, ilinois. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre- ye ge courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
imary and high school), business administration, 
fournalism, EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


BEAVER COLLEGE Tiserai carts snd 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Corieen environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, - 











MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 


U L S Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

. fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


Ww R 1 T 7 Director of University of Tulso 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write fF. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charlies. Missouri. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated, four-year liberal arts college with 
a program planned especially for the education of 
women. Write: Admissions Office, Queens College, 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 











4 JIIVERS Fully 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 4.22%. 
Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and_ sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music ane education, Paul McKay, President, 

ur, je 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE *9353°° 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- -law, pre-en- 
gacering,, pre- -ministerial, and others. “The Friendly 
College,” noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg. Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching; pre-nursing, 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869. 
Write: Wilson College, Box LL, Chambersburg, Pa. 











MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
Monmouth, Illinois Founded 1853 


A co-educational, United Presbyterian College of 
highest accreditation featuring a complete inde- 
pendent study program. Exceptional training in 
e-professional courses, the sciences, teaching, 

iness administration, fine arts, and the ministry. 


ROBERT =. GIBSON. PRESIDENT 
M th llege, th, Ilinois 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, 4- Ti, co-ed, fully aceretibed, 
Liberal Arts College of 1150 students. Degrees: B.A., 

S. and M.S. in Educ., B.B.A., B.M. and B.M. 
Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded in 1852. 
Write: Director of Admissions, New Wilmington, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





“WASHINGTON COLLEGE founaea in 


ACADEMY 1780. For students who wish to 
~ secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance availabie. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington Coll Tena. 














MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 

Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 

Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
& Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 





© WHITWORTH Oo 


COLLEGE 
in the Arts, 


Presbyterian, coed; preparation 
Sciences, pre- -professional fields. Majors offered 
in 25 areas. Superior teaching in small classes. 
High academic standards, Christian faculty, 
modern campus. A Christian college for dis- 


criminating students. 
College. Spokane, Wash. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan ot Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer weer. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.Mt Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY p...djcsnes slinnon 
aes . Presbyterian affiliation. 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Smal! classes. Care- 
ful college pre ation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water G 
ames H d, Head iter, x 


75. Biairste wn, NJ. 











, . Par Al 
PARK COLLEGE 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited, International student 
body Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


Presbyterian. 


Write: Box L, 
MEN’S COLLEGES 








STERLING COLLEGE 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof.. teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high sc sholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Admi lor, Sterling, Kans. 


Unit 
Presbyterian 





5] zh . . a) 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,©¥on.5 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Inter- 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY "3,35, 
INSTITUTE College. preparatory 


eral courses. Aviation. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study. Suet ctaeon. individual 
attention. Sports. Jr. School. 78th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 392, Bordentown, N.J. 











IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational, Ful 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s, Small classes. ROTC. Inter 


= collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY 


“America’s most mod 
7 ern university cam- 
Apes pus.” 
James Woodin Laurie, President 


Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


national Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 
Fulton, 


De 12 * x at Pd 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ,f2to": 
Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college for men 
Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. Offers 
A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC 
Admission by ¢ ‘ollege Boards 

Write: Director of Admissions, Fulton Missouri. 


x x ; — 
CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 
the whole boy—pbhysically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how tc live pares 
for college and life. 123rd year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1350.00 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, yivania. 








SCHOOL OF NURSING 








» Founded 1893 
UI S. AL A ( (OL L EG K accrcaal Lutheran 
College. Suburban environment near New Yor 
City. Coeducational, Liberal arts and science, pre- 
Professional training, teacher education, business 
sdministration Summer Sessions. Write Director 

ef Admissions, Upsala College, East Orange, N. 4. 


Feanuany 1, 1959 





PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
12, Illinois 


write: 
Harrison Street, Chicago 1 


) > Boys thoroughly prepared for college 
PEDDIE and for life Endowed, fully accredited 
Grades 7-12. Individual guidance Developmental 
reading; public speakin required. Separate Jr. 
School, Small classes Ai} sports, golf, swimming. 


280 acres. Summer session. 94th vear. Catalog 
Dr. Carrol 0. Morong, x 2-S, Hightstown, N. J. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





STUART HALL In Virginia's 


Shenandoah Valley. 
An Episcopal girls’ school. Fully accredited, Grades 
9-12. Notable college entrance record. Music & 
art. Charming atmosphere. Attractive campus. Art 
sports. Gym, indoor swimming poo! 
Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box P, Staunton, Va. 











BOYS’ & GIRLS’ CAMP 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS = 4°hn"s 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16 Segeeete camps, 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. Al) orts: rid- 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming Seating, fs ing, Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway  Phila.-Baltimore 
Norman C. Farnief, Bex 1010, Celera, Maryland. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO 
Denture Wearers! 


Now! Get 5 Trial-Size Packs Dr. West's 
INSTA-CLEAN®* Liquid Denture Cleanser 

.. Plus Lifetime Plastic Denture Bath! 
Mail 25¢ today! 





COTTE 


Tit 





nut 


ees abrasive-free Dr. 
West’s removes sticky film, 
tartar-forming substance, odor- 
breeding bacteria and tobacco 
stain—in less than 5 minutes! 
For PROOF—mail 25¢ to Weco 
Products Co., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, Ill, Dept. No. 43-A. 


Dr. WEST’S 


INSTA-CLEAN 


DENTURE 
CLEANSER 


69¢ at drug counters 


*INSTA-CLEAN is the trademark of Weco Products Co. 
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Hut 








monkoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


oq 
Chairs. Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








cH ol Se Newest colorfast fabrics 
ES available. Write for 
ROB Cotalog A16, 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicogo 13, fl. 


1641 M. Allesendre $t., Les Angeles 26, Calif. 





PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 





by Mrs. Oren Arnold 


Hearken to this Voice of Inexperience 
—over his shoulder I was criticizing 
Oren’s column for February, so he got 
up from his typewriter and snapped, 
“Okay, you write it.” Isn’t that just like 
a man? It’s a wife’s duty to be her hus- 
band’s severest critic as well as best 
friend. Just as it’s his duty not to listen 
to her. 


Ir 


Wy, 




















Whenever he pokes into the kitchen 
and starts telling me how to run things, 
I hand him a dish towel, and snap, 
“Okay, you do it tonight.” So he does. 
And efficiently, too! 


° oO o 


My personal problem is dieting, but 
I try to do it silently. | feel that we plump- 
ing girls should simply eat the calories 
we are allowed—and not count them 
aloud. | also agree that more diets are 
begun in dress shops than in doctors’ of- 
fices. 

° ° °o 

At our church dinner, 240-pound Jim 
Hayes was loading his plate, and I pre- 
tended to stare at it. “All right, all right,” 
he growled, putting some of the food 
back, “but there’s no sense in starving 
yourself to death just to live a few years 


longer.” 
°o ° ° 


Nothing seems to give a man more 
satisfaction than tossing out two weeks 
of leftovers his frugal wife has saved in 
the refrigerator—unless it’s discarding 
the two years of empty jars and cheese 
glasses she has saved on top shelves 
around her kitchen. 


° °° = 


As | study my husband and Pauline 
Pedrick’s husband and Isabel Norman's 
husband and Gene Hennelly’s husband, 
| realize what a suburbanite is. It’s a citi. 
zen who hires someone to mow his lawn 
and do his gardening, so that he can play 
golf for exercise. Come to think of it, | 
could include Mamie Eisenhower among 
us. 

My current favorite among _ little. 
child-in-church stories is that about the 
sweetie who ended her Lord’s Prayer by 
saying, “and deliver us from eagles.” 


o o o 


It astounds my 108-pound baby 
daughter when I tell her that I weighed 
exactly that when I got married. “But, 
Mother!” she exclaims, studying me. 
“Whatever happened?” 

It’s a good question. I often ask it my- 
self. 

cod ° °° 

Most infuriating part of my marriage 
is that my husband, who weighed 136 
when we got married, over these years 
has climbed to a colossal 138. 


a oO o 


In Los Angeles recently we passed 
four old movie theaters that had been 
converted into churches. I felt good 
about it, for I can’t think of a better con- 
version for them. 


° o 2 


Our thirty-year-old married daughter, 
Judy, who has learned what thrift is, is 
benefiting from her eighteen-year-old 
sister Gail, who hasn't. They are twins 
in size, so Judy gets fine hand-me-up 
clothes that college sister suddenly dis- 
dains. 

fo] ° ° 

“A skeptic,” says our own pastor, “is 
a person who won’t take know for an 
answer.” 

° ° ° 

When I told Dr. George Hall I didn’t 
want to attend church next Sunday be- 
cause there'd be a substitute in the pul- 
pit, he reprimanded me—“That does no 
credit to your thinking, Adele. You must 
never come to church to hear me, but 
to hear One who is always there.” 

I attended. 
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SHOP BY MAIL 


Midwinter suggestions of things to provide year-round pleasure—yours or a friend's. 


Please order direct from sources given 


Busy or forgetful? Here's a handy way 
to “jot it down” or to leave messages. 
Honey pine or maple finish Chalk 
Board, 19”x 17”, with chalk and eraser, 
$9.70; or in unassembled kit, $6.25. Or- 
der No. C-79 from Yield House, 21PL, 
North Conway, N.H. 


Quaint, unusual, colorful Cape Cod 
Weather Glass forecasts weather by 
changes in height of water column. Veg- 
etable dye adds dash of color. Height 
104”. including black hanging bracket. 
Price $4.29. Also, interesting catalog of 
early Americana, 25¢. Sturbridge Yan- 
kee Workshop, 18 Brimfield Turnpike, 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts. 


Inspirational messages on 6”x 6”, 
hand-decorated, kiln-fired tiles add a 
new touch to these useful and decora- 
tive objects. Cork back and metal 
hanger, $2 each. Cheaper by the dozen; 
inquiries invited. Order from Violetiles, 
Box 15P, Miller Place, Long Island, 
New York. 


Breakfast, Luach, Dinner, 
or just a cup of Tea, 
Served in the Kitchen 


Q seems more Friendly 
+ 2 LPL 


Make a sampler for your home or for 
a friend. Kit contains design printed on 
cream-colored linen, embroidery floss in 
your choice of blue, green, red, or 
brown, and simple instructions for 
stitching, mounting, and framing. Size 
14”x 16”— $1.25. Catalog. Order No. 
310, Kitchen Sampler, from Jane Snead 
Samplers, Box 72P, Media, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PRA RAO DOA Nel A lal hl” afl” hal 





and enclose payment with your order. 


Fredenck W. Strandberg 
1240 Oak Circle Drive 
Jackson Heights. 

Long Island. New York 


Your Address Labels, 1000—$1 


ANY MESSAGE UP TO 4 LINES on white, gilt edged 
gummed paper 1%” long. Padded in books and 
packed in 2%” PLASTIC BOX. Use on checks, lunches, 
books, letters, phono records. 1000 for $1 ppd. Any 
5 or more orders, 80c each; any 10, 75c¢ ea.; any 25 
or more, 60c each. Great for gifts or FUND RAISING. 
Via air, add 21¢ per 1000. Guaranteed to please. 
Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 21 Bolind Bidg., Mont- 
rose 48, Calif. Thank you kindly! 





HOME PLAN BOOKS 


By Gartinghouse! Show hundreds of new plans from 
which to select your new home. Popular sizes and styles 
printed from actual photos and colored drawings. Floor 
plan and accurate description included. 

125 popular plans ees 50¢€ 
125 plans . 50¢€ 
$1.00 


@ Ranch & Suburban. 
@ Income & Retirement Homes. 
@ New American Homes. 110 large homes 
@ New Grick Homes. 75 beauties e 50¢€ 
All 4 books $2.00. All books mailed postpaid. 
plans, specifications, lumber and 
for every design—your best invest- 
ment when building. You'll know in advance what you 
amd avoid costly mistakes. Order today. 


Low COST working 
mill list. available 


wr wetting, 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


Box PL-19, Topeka, Kansas 








Check All TV 
Radio & Picture 
Tubes Yourself! 


CUT bs REPAIR BILLS 


When a TV or radio 
repairman makes a 
home call to check 
your set, the first 
thing he'll do is test 
the titre and mest 
times that'll be the 
trouble <t plug any 
tube inte this tube checker and Neo will show 
Whether it's good, save you enough money the first time 
fo pay for the 84.95 It costs Also has test loads to check 
circuits on motors, appliances or any cteetrical device 
Strom vinyl cise Safe quick Foolproof. Ne technical 
knowledge needed, 81.05 ppd. MONEYRACK GUAKANTEE 


CHABON SCIENTIFIC CO,, 411-PP Lincoln Bidg., N.Y. 7 


Fennuany 1, 1959 








DONT THROW IT AWAY! 


use odds ‘n ends to make 
clever and useful items for sea- 
sonal group projects, gifts and 
soleable merchandise for bazcors. 
Here is a jam-packed 40. -page 


FREE! U.S. AIRMAIL 
ere 


ACT NO Most onstaing offer ever made. Color- 
ful collection. beautiful -to-get U.S. Airmail 
Stamps. All genuine. All different. All FREE. 
They ll win value, enhance your col in. 
PLUS FREE illustrated “Stamp i 
Guide", other offers for free inspection Supply 
limited, rush 10¢ for handling to GARCEL 
STAMP CO., Dept. PL2A, Calais, Maine. 














two-color monthly 9 for 
teachers and leaders on a limited 
budget looking for fresh ideas. 
individual Subscription Only $2.00 
10 Issues) 
Group Subscriptions $1.50 (each) 
(10 Issues) A_ real savings for 

Groups of 5 or more. 


Send o ag Pe pte 

Sse VALUE NOW! Only 25¢ 

WRITE: DONNA PRICE 
IDEAS UNLIMITED 


5865 Lincoln Ave. @ Chicago 45, Ill. 














YOUR OLD FUR COAT INI) NEW 
CAPE, STOLE, JACKET | 


Nation's Largest Fur Remod- 9 
cling Service will restyte 22. 5 
your old, worn coat, jacket § Jomatcned 
or Cape into 4 chamorous new selections 
tur fashion. Just malt old 35 STYLES! 
fur, state dress size, height. 
Pay when new style arrives.| WRITE FOR 
Or write tor 1959 style book. FREE 
STYLE 


Dept. 51-8 
MORTON'S WE oc. | BOOK 





Bright New 
Money-Maker 
For Your 
Group 


EVERYONE likes 
these bright, cheery 
artificial geraniums. 
They sell fast, raise 
quick funds for your 
group’s project. Life- 
like, full size plants 
have 3 large red blooms and a bud cluster. 
13 inches high in 4-inch moss-filled pots. 
Sell easily for $1.50—cost you only 96c 
each in dozen lots. Send a trial order now. 
We ship prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ARTIFICIAL PLANT CO. - Chagrin Falls, Ohio 





MAN IN THE MOON. Drunkards Path, Milady’s s 
Fan — Patterns, directions, yardage needs, 
piece count for these and 13 other popular 
quilts given in new 16 page pattern book 
No. 3500, only 50c. Book No. 3175 also 50¢, 
gives patterns for Grandmother's Flower 
Garden, and 14 other Prize winning quilts. 
Both books only $1.00 postpaid. Order Now. 
AUNT MARTHA’S STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 673 

1243 Swift Kansas City 16, Missouri 





Sten ; JR INTO 
NEW STYLE CAPE OR STOLE 


SEND NOW 


NEW 
STYLE BOOK 


5 complete 
Guaranteed. We 


Fur Specialists 


GALAXY FUR Co. 
236 W. 27th St., Dept. 48-8. N.Y. 1. N.Y. 


/ New Color Catalog of Italian 


ACCORDIONS | 


LZ) SAVE 50% mone "Pay tenmst 


& DAYS FREE TRIAL! Buy direct at unheard- 
savings! America's biggest direct dealer of- 
off and MORE! 





fers finest italian makes at 50% 
Select from newest models! Becy to learn— FREE 
} ote or ‘some. Trade - ins rf ow ecept :. one rite 
iz co 4 Fn h 
lel apa el 


; cd 


2063 weet Cee Re Une Septet Pa, thie lcawe 22° tueais 


MAKE MONEY WRIT ING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 81-B. 7464 WN. Clark St., Chicago 26, lil. 


Satisfaction or money back — 
Prices— Freight Paid. Free Catalog. 
MONUMENT CO., Dept. 209, JOLIET, Lt. 





Dry off instantly, cozily, after tub, 
shower, or swim, in Mopper Robe tai- 
lored of Cannon terry toweling. 
Wrinkle-proof and travel-proof, fits ei- 
ther man or woman generously. Single 
monogram included, $6.95 Regular, 
$7.95 King Size (6-footers or heavy- 
weights), plus 35¢ shipping. Woodmere 
Mills, Dept. PL12, Bennington, Ver- 


mont. 


You'll always find your shopping list 
on this hand-rubbed Pine Memo Pad, a 
decorative and useful addition to any 
kitchen, Handy near the phone, too. 
Comes with 225 ft. roll of standard add- 
ing machine tape which tears off at 
brass strip. 12” high. $2.98, from Med- 
ford Products, Inc., Box 39P, Bethpage, 
New York. 


Study room or den will be usefully im- 
proved with large, 23”x 32” four-color 
Civil War picture map showing nearly 
100 places, events, and campaigns. 
Eight side panels depict major events. 
$1, from House of Maps, 1308PL, Lin- 
coln Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


NEW AIMS 
IN ANCIENT LANDS 


(Continued from page 13) 


endorsement of this point of view by 
Egypt’s leading sheikh was heartening 
at a time when many Christians fear that 
they are coming to be regarded as sec- 
ond-class citizens, their patriotism sus- 
pect. 

In Lebanon, Christians comprise 
roughly half of the population. But in 
all other Middle East countries they are 
a minority, sometimes a substantial one 
of ten per cent or more. In Egypt, for 
example, although complete population 
figures are not available, estimates cen- 
ter around twenty-four million Egyp- 
tians, some two-and-one-half million of 
whom are Christian. 

Unlike the Christian minorities in 
Asia proper, most Middle East Chris- 
tians are not poor. They are largely from 
the middle brackets of society, a few of 
them rich. Until the recent expansion 
of public education, Christians averaged 
more years of schooling than the general 
population in most countries. 

As in other non-Christian parts of the 
world, the Christians here seem to have 
a special reputation for honesty and re- 
liability, even among those who disap- 
prove of Christian standards of social 
behavior. Christian schools are widely 
praised for character-building, and this 
is probably the reason so many wealthy 
and prominent Muslim families still send 
their children to Christian schools. 

Critics of Islam say that although the 
religion is rich in rules governing every- 
day conduct, it is weak on the side of 
ethical principles. Curious Muslims 
often ask Christians, “What are the 
rules in your religion?” They find it 
hard to understand the answer: no rules, 
but moral principles which must be 
prayerfully applied to specific situations. 

Next to conversion from either faith 
to the other, probably the touchiest is- 
sue between Muslims and Christians is 
intermarriage. Neither side favors it, 
but instances are inevitable. Under 
Muslim law a Christian girl can marry 
a Muslim man, but the children must be 
Muslim. The marriage of a Muslim girl 
to a Christian man would be out of the 
question, as in the Arab world the man 
is master of the family, and a Muslim 
under this degree of authority to a Chris- 
tian would be inconceivable. 

Incidents could be amassed to sup- 
port the view that Christianity is gaining 
ground, as could examples favoring any 
other opinion about the future of re 
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ligion in the Middle East. 

@ In one town, a Muslim religious 
leader goes stealthily by night, like Nic- 
odemus, to the home of a Christian to 
ask questions about Jesus. 

@ In another place a girl studying Eng- 
lish asks for a simple book about Chris- 
tianity—“I just want to practice the 
language,” she carefully avers. 

@ We were told of one congregation— 
and later learned that there are others— 
composed entirely of converts from the 
traditional faith. 

@ In still another Arab town an old 
man remembers the time when, as a 
college boy, he joined a group of stu- 
dents who were bent on murdering a 
fellow-student who had turned Chris- 
tian. The old man still remembers what 
the new Christian said: “Come and kill 
me if you like. I am certainly no better 
than the Christ who died for me.” This 
was a point of view and a kind of cour- 
age wholly unfamiliar to the young Mus- 
lim. He began to study the life of this 
Prophet who underwent an agonizing 
death on behalf of mankind. Eventually 
he became a Christian, and during the 
rest of his life has convinced scores of 
Muslims that Jesus was God himself, 
and their Lord and Savior. 

Orthodox Muslims take the view that 
as Allah is a God of justice, no one as 
good and great as Jesus could have 
been permitted to suffer a painful and 
humiliating death. Any religion based 
on the crucifixion, therefore, must be in 
error. 

On this point non-Muslims in the area 
feel that Islamic teaching does not take 
sufficient account of the evil in the world 
and in the hearts of men. Muslims are 


not presented, this view holds, with 





Religions in the 
MIDDLE EAST 


Muslims 62,000,000 
Orthodox and Eastern 3,400,000 
Roman Catholic 900,000 
Protestant 225,000 


United Presbyterian 
Fraternal Workers, 1959 


Egypt 101 
Sudan 55 
Syria-Lebanon 65 
Iraq 9 
Iran 92 

322 


Religion totals based on World Christian 
Handbook 
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compelling examples of men _ going 
athwart their natural desires and fears 
in order to fulfill the will of God at what- 
ever cost. One lifelong student of Islam 
summed it up: “The Muslims have faith 
in God; they have their Sacred Scrip- 
tures; they have able religious teachers. 
But they don’t have a Savior.” 

No matter what lies in the future for 
the Christians of the Middle East, they 
have already left imprints on these lands 
that can never be erased. The Muslims 
accept Jesus as one of the three great 
prophets; thanks to the presence of 
Christians among them, they know more 
about him and his ways than they could 
have learned. from the Koran. 

The cup of cold water that Christians 
have given in the name of their Lord 
could be exemplified by a forty-five bed 
hospital, sixty years old, in Meshed, 
Iran, about thirty miles from the Rus- 
sian border. Nearby is a 2,000-bed gov- 
ernment hospital, recently completed. 
But the Christian hospital is still busy; 
it needs more doctors and nurses more 
than it needs more patients. The Pres- 
byterians who operate this hospital can 
perhaps be forgiven a feeling of pride 
that they were there first; that, in fact, 
there was no hospital in Meshed when 
they came. 

The same thing might be said of the 
Christian schools. United Presbyterians 
have built primary and_ secondary 
schools in Egypt, the Sudan, and Ethi- 
opia. These institutions are still an in- 
dispensable part of the educational sys- 
tem in these countries. Perhaps more 
than that, their founders were pioneers 
in the education of young men and 
women of their respective nations—espe- 
cially of women, for in several countries 
the Presbyterian schools offered the first 
education open to girls. 

Headlines about the Middle East, re- 
flecting the throes and convulsions of 
headlong change, perhaps obscure the 
long-range meaning of these upheavals. 
Good news for us all is the fact that here 
are ancient peoples bestirring them- 
selves and rising to their feet to resume 
the growth and creative activity that 
Christians believe God desires for all 
his peoples. 

As the Muslims gird themselves to 

take their proper place in the councils 
of the world, the Christians are there, 
too, cherishing their knowledge that 
God himself walked the roads of the 
Middle East two thousand years ago, 
that in the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, the God of all men has done 
more for his human children than most 
of us have dared to dream. 
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“My American 
Bible Check 
Always Comes 
on Time” 


When you invest in an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement you have 
nothing to worry about! 


Your first check arrives almost immedi- 
ately, and you can expect the same amount 
regularly thereafter, regardless of world 
conditions or economic ups and downs. 
And what a lot of taxes you save! 


Take the case of Mrs. Dowe. When she 
bought a $1,000 Annuity at age 65, she was 
guaranteed an income of $50 a year for the 
rest of her life. $40.60 of this amount would 
be tax-free income each year. And in addi- 
tion she obtained an income tax deduction 
of $268.80, as a contribution to the Society. 


By buying her Annuity from the Society 
she not only gained rock-ribbed security, she 
helped in its vital ministry of providing the 
Scriptures in more than 250 languages, and 
in reading systems for the Blind. 
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PERSIAN YOUTH 
WANTS TO KNOW 


(Continued from page 19) 


Russia, it may be a growing point of 
view. 

At the University of Teheran many 
students and faculty members regard 
religion as a dull, outworn topic. Those 
who retain a favorable attitude are in- 
clined toward a cosmopolitan view: We 
know that Allah, the merciful and com- 
passionate, has given men the purest rev- 
elation of his truth in the words of the 
Prophet Mohammed; but let the other 
religions have their say, and we may all 
learn something. In the student body all 
the religions of Asia and the Middle East 
are represented: Shintoism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, 
and Islam. 

In this atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom no one is shocked to find, almost 
opp%site the main gate of the University, 
a Christian center—the Alborz Founda- 
tion. No one is disturbed to learn that 
the Foundation offers courses in conver- 
sational English not only for Christian 
students, but for anyone of any faith 
who wants to improve his command of 
the language. Most of those enrolled are 
students from the University, but the 
roster includes faculty members as well 
as business and professional men of the 
capital city, 


As the English courses are designed to 
supplement the textbook study of the 
schools, the backbone of instruction js 
small-group conversations. The talk js 
leisurely and informal; instructors fre. 
quently pause to correct a mispronuncia. 
tion or error in usage. The better to de. 
velop fluency and vocabulary, topics for 
discussion range over many branches of 
study and all phases of everyday life, 
Only one subject is taboo—politics. 

Surprisingly, a perennial topic is re. 
ligion. The Christian students and the 
instructors, all Christians, have many 
opportunities to clear away misconcep- 
tions about their faith and to explain 
why they believe as they do. Every day 
at the Foundation a chapel service is 
held; the Christians attend as a matter 
of course, and all others are welcome to 
join. At most services there is a sprin- 
kling of curious Muslims. 

United Presbyterian minister Frank 
T. Woodward, director of the Alborz 
Foundation, believes that curiosity about 
the Christian faith is rising among 
Muslim students. “As they read history,” 
Woodward says, “the young people no- 
tice that the nations which have moved 
ahead in recent centuries toward an en- 
viable way of life have been the Chris- 
tian nations. As they admire Westem 
movies, music, science, they're 
bound to become curious about the re- 
ligion which is the foundation of West- 
ern culture.” 

Perhaps an example of a decline in 


and 


A massive mosque in contemporary style is under construction on the campus of 
the University of Teheran. Although it is being built for Muslim students, 4 





teacher commented: 


“It will be easier to build than to fill with worshipers.” 
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Muslim religious observance was hit 
upon when a visitor asked a group of 
about thirty students: “How many of 
you pray to God at least once a day?” 
’ There was an embarrassed silence, 
and sheepish glances all around, Finally 
one boy’s hand went up. 

“I pray, sir—more than once a day.” 

“You’re a Muslim, I suppose.” 

“No, sir. I'm a Christian.” 

And the only Christian, it developed, 
in the group. 

For a good many students, then, the 
umbilical cord with Islam has already 
been cut. Whether they will return to 
Islam, espouse another faith, or drift into 
the spiritual void of atheism is a question 





Indian Christian P, T. Satralker of the 
Church of England leads “conversation” 
students learning collo- 
Alborz Foundation. 


Iranian 
English at 


with 
quial 
each will have to answer for himself. 
Perhaps nearing an answer was the girl 
who, although she claimed no interest in 
religion, painted a portrait of Christ as a 
gift to the Foundation when she left the 
University. 

Another who may have been nearer 
his answer than he was ready to admit 
was the man who wrote the Foundation, 
several years after leaving, that his Eng- 
lish was slipping away, but he would 
never forget the things he had learned 
in the chapel services. Others, of course 
—recently two legal students—have gone 
all the way into membership in the 
Christian church. 

At the University of Teheran where 
many faiths meet, and young people are 
making lifetime decisions, Alborz Foun- 
dation has a dual role. It is the place 
where the minority of Christian students 
can meet for companionship, worship, 
and recreation, It is also the place where 
non-Christian students can find out, if 
they're interested, what Christianity is 
all about, why Christians believe that— 
although God speaks to men in all the 
great religions—some faiths are better 
transmitters of his voice than others, and 
the clearest reception of all is to be 
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Prize-Winning cook makes Tuna Pizza 


from Yeast and 


“It’s a delicious new idea for Lent,’’ says Mrs. Bert 
Slawson, of Pewaukee, Wisconsin. “And so easy! 
You just add Fleischmann’s Yeast to Bisquick® and 
get real Italian pizza crust. There's no rising, 
no fuss. And when you top that crust with 
Star-Kist Tuna... Mmm... it’s wonderful. 


“Just be sure to make your crust with 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast, the 
kind we prize-winning cooks use. It’s 
fast and easy...and keeps for months.” 


a——— — Tuna Pizza — __ > 


¥Y, cup warm water 
(not hot—105 to 115°) 
1 pkg. Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
2% cups Bisquick 
¥Y, cup chopped onion 
2 cups tomato sauce 
8-oz. can mushrooms, sliced and sautéed 
in Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter 
614-072. can Star-Kist Tuna, 
drained and flaked* 
salt and pepper to taste 
22 cups grated Cheddar cheese, oregano 
*9-0z. family size can may be used if desired 
Dissolve yeast in warm water. Add bis- 
cuit mix; beat vigorously. Turn dough 
onto surface well dusted with biscuit 
mix. Knead until smooth, about 20 
times. Divide dough into 4 parts. Roll 
each part paper-thin into a circle, about 





Bisquick 









10 inches in diameter. Place on un- 
greased baking sheets or in shallow pie \ 
pans. Press to make edge of circle 
slightly thick. 

To make filling: Mix onion, tomato 
sauce, mushrooms, tuna, salt, pepper; 
spread on dough. Sprinkle grated cheese 
over all. Sprinkle with oregano to de- 
sired taste. Heat oven to 425° (hot). Bake 
15 to 20 min., until crust is brown and 
filling hot and bubbly. Serve imme- 
diately. 


The yeast 
prize-winning 
cooks prefer 
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heard in the words of Jesus. 
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A FREE GIFT FOR YOU! 


HANDY, PURSE-SIZE SEWING KIT 


_Yours for just three minutes 
of your time which is all it will 
take for us to show you how 
your group can raise money— 
in an easy and dignified 
way—with Lovely 
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permanently decorated by our 
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More 
Climbing 
Stairs 


Live longer and enjoy 
greater freedom with a 
Shepard residence ele- 
vator. The vertical ris- 
ing HomeLiFT is beau- 
tifully designed and 
offers comfort and con- 
venience. Economical 
stair-climbing EscaLlFT 
even goes around cor- 
ners. Both feature ex- 
clusive safety devices, 
easy installation and 
low-cost operation. 


Shepard 
Home Elevators 


-------- Send for FREE Literature -------- 


Shepard Elevator Co. 

5030 Brotherton Road, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on the Shepard Home- 
LIFT and EscaLiFT to: 
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i1,.Biblc 
Dbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or 'llustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy,the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains Select Bible Verses. Ther 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 

4x 6'4 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 
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BOOKS by John R. Fry 


Some Unducked Problems 


HAT is the American state? Who 
Wi the Christians in this state? 
What is their political role? These are 
tough questions, which John C. Ben- 
nett has answered thoroughly, often 
brilliantly, in his latest book, Christians 
and the State (Scribners; $4.50). 

In order to answer these questions, 
Dr. Bennett notes that the American 
Christian lives in a society with many 
other people who do not share his views. 
Some of these people are apt to be more 
sensitive morally than the church mem- 
ber. None of the others, however, have 
the content of the Biblical revelation to 
illuminate the critical issues of the day. 
The author displays what this means in 
his penetrating remarks about American 
foreign policy, American education, and 
in his completely fair treatment of the 
whole ‘ssue of Roman Catholic political 
power. 

This engrossing book is not a little 
political kit for amateurs. It is a full dis- 
cussion of the historical, Biblical, and 
theological background necessary for a 
realistic understanding of the American 
Christian in the American state. It fur- 
nishes the reader with an opportunity 
to go all the way into a problem he may 


'so far have ducked. 


What's Right with Race Relations 
(Harpers; $4.00) is an accurate title 


{chosen by Harriet Harmone Dexter to 





show that there is a great deal right 
about race relations in America today. 
Mrs. Dexter really works the bright side 
of the street. Against a background of 
pertinent historical facts she gives ex- 
amples of labor leaders, church people, 
enterprising students, and aroused pop- 
ulaces who have taken concrete steps 
to break up crystallized patterns of a 
segregated society. She thinks that the 
present momentum generated by good 
race relations will carry us shortly into 
a widely desegregated society. 

Mrs. Dexter certainly makes an at- 
tractive case. The reader is amazed to 
find how much has been, is now, and 
undoubtedly will be done to work out 
sane solutions to intolerable situations. 
Whenever something constructive has 
been done, has_ inevitably 
stuck his neck out; he stopped talking 
and got busy. This is bold and heady 
stuff. We as a nation may have come a 
long way in better race relations on the 
strength of exemplary courage and per- 


someone 


sonal sacrifice. The author does not see, 
however, that we may just now have 
come to the hardest part of the road. 


God Can Heal You Now (Prentice- 
Hall; $3.50) is a practical, down-to- 
earth presentation of the author’s faith 
in God’s healing activities in the church 
today. Emily Gardiner Neal moved from 
a position of general skepticism into a 
position of intense involvement in the 
“healing movement.” What made her a 
believer?—the otherwise inexplicable 
facts of countless actual healings which 
she has witnessed. People with inoper- 
able cancers, spastic babies, paralytics 
have been healed of their diseases. Mrs. 
Neal believes that this healing power 
is available through faith when the 
church performs the healing ministry 
that is its trust. She also defines the steps 
and attitudes of prayer by which “you” 
and “yours” may find the healing power 
of God. 


When C. S. Lewis meditates, he 
really thinks. When he thinks, he begins 
to write. And when he writes, he inevi- 
tably writes a clear, clean, and clever 
book. Lately he has been meditating on 
the Psalms, and we now have the book: 
Meditations on the Psalms (Har- 
court, Brace; $3.50). Mr. Lewis writes 
as a layman and deals almost altogether 
with English translations of the Psalms, 
thus showing that the Psalms raise deep- 
ly significant and controversial questions 
for the typical nonprofessional English 
reader. His book bristles with problems 
and is charged with a vitality not often 
found in devotional material. I should 
like to think that evervone conducted 
his meditation in this same high spirit 
and almost rude freshness. 


Dr. Holmes Ralston has written an 
interesting book about all the people 
mentioned in the New Testament who 
came into individual contact with 
Christ. The New Testament often 
sketchy about these people. Dr. Ralston 
fills out the sketches with imaginative 
lines, in each case showing the impact 
of Jesus Christ upon them. He concludes 
his book with a chapter on the face 
of Christ—this is not imaginative and is 
the best chapter in the book. Faces 
About the Christ (John Knox Press; 
$3.50) can be read in snatches, which 
is its strongest and weakest point. 


is 
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Michael felt like bursting into tears; 
but a seven-year-old boy doesn’t cry, es- 
pecially when he’s dressed as an Indian. 

He turned the marshmallow on the 
end of his stick before he said, “I don’t 
think Grandma is going to be very happy 
living here with us.” 

Patty and Paul, the twelve-year-old 
twins, pulled their marshmallows from 
the fireplace. 

“I'd like to know why,” Patty said. 
“I’m going to take her breakfast to her.” 

“And I’m going to bring her her mail 
and push her wheel chair,” said Paul. 

“And Michael can look after her slip- 
pers,” added Mother. 

Father said, “Suppose we just wait 
and see.” 

They were having a family council 
meeting. That was what Father called 
it. Michael called it a powwow. When 
they held the meeting before the fire- 
place and roasted marshmallows after- 
ward, it made Michael think of Indians. 
Sometimes they talked about report 
cards or decided where they would go 
on their vacation. Tonight they were 
talking about Grandma, because tomor- 
row she was coming to live with them. 

When Grandma arrived, everything 
went as planned. She didn’t have a 
thing to do but sit in her wheel chair. 

Being old’s something like being 
young, Michael decided. Somebody's 
always stopping us from doing things. 
I sure hope Grandma will be happy. 

The second day he started to show 
her his new spaceship book, but Patty 
said, “I suppose you're going to ask 
Grandma to read to you.” 

“Well, I thought—,” began Michael. 

“Of all the selfish people,” flared 
Patty. “These boys! Always thinking 
about what someone can do for them.” 

Michael ran to his room and hid the 
book in a bureau drawer, 

He tried again the day Mother baked 
gingerbread for lunch. “Grandma,” he 
said, “do you remember how we made 
ginger cookies last summer?” 

“I do indeed,” said Grandma, smiling. 

Grandma was the only one who knew 
that sometimes boys like to cook, too. 

“Maybe—,” began Michael. 

“Listen, small fry,” said Paul. “I’m 
crazy about ginger cookies, but Grand- 
ma can’t make them now. You should 
know that.” 

Grandma didn’t say anything, and 
Paul pushed her wheel chair into the 
living room. Michael decided he 
wouldn't try again. 

On Saturday morning, the family got 
ready to go shopping. 

“I have a headache,” Grandma said. 


“If Michael will stay with me, I'd rather 
remain at home.” 

“Of course I'll stay,” Michael agreed. 
He couldn’t wait for the car to disap- 
pear around the corner. 

Grandma turned to him, “Michael, 
my boy,” she said, “I want something 
to do. What would you suggest?” 

“If you didn’t have a headache, I'd 
suggest we make ginger cookies.” 

“Now, there’s an idea,” said Grand- 
ma. “We'll forget about my headache. 
You push my chair into the kitchen, and 
let’s get started.” 

Michael handed the bowl, the flour, 
and the ginger to Grandma. Then, when 
he had found the other things, Grandma 
spread a clean dish towel across her lap 
and pinned another one around Michael. 
They measured and sifted the flour, 
mixed all the other ingredients, and 
finally rolled out the dough. 

Michael cut out the cookies with a 
big round cooky cutter, and they popped 
them into the oven. It seemed to Michael 
that Grandma could do anything she 
had ever done, except walk. 

“How about reading a story while the 
cookies are baking?” asked Grandma. 

“I don’t know. We had a powwow 
and talked about your coming to live 
with us.” 

“Oh, so that’s why everyone is waiting 
on me hand and foot.” 

“Yes. I guess I was selfish, but I love 
you, Grandma.” 

“And I love you, Michael, my boy,” 
Grandma said, leaning over for a big 
hug. “Get your book, and let’s have that 
story.” 

Half an hour later, Paul came in with 
his arms full of bundles, Patty, Father, 
and Mother were behind him. 

“Jumping catfish,” said Paul. “Ginger 
cookies—like Grandma used to make. But 
how—?” 

“And reading,” cried Patty. “Of all 
the selfish—” 

“Selfish, fiddlesticks!” said Grandma. 
“Michael and I are having a wonderful 
time. He told me about the powwow. 
I know you want to make me happy, but 
I want to be useful. I want to read 
stories, bake cookies, help with the dust- 
ing and the dishes, and be a part of the 
family.” 

“I guess Michael was right,” Father 
said, “We'll have another family council 
meeting and let Grandma tell us how 
to make her happy.” 

“Will we roast marshmallows after- 
ward?” asked Michael, 

“Of course,” said Grandma. “We want 
it to be a real Indian powwow, don't 
we?” 
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HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER? 


Where does the day begin? 
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ogs dream? 


Why doesn’t it hurt when he cuts my hair? 
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What makes Johnny’s dimple? 
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Where am I when | sleep? 


you'll find the answers to your child’s questions in 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


You try to answer your child’s questions, for you know that 
nothing discourages an eager child more than “Don’t ask so 
many questions”. . .“I don’t know.” 
EDUCATE YOUR CHILD...IT PAYS 

Nothing is as important to your child as the answers to his 
questions, now. They are his windows to the world. They give 
him wealth that can never be taken away ... the wonderful 
gift of knowledge. 


12,000 PICTURES THAT TEACH 
These 12,000 pictures are an education in themselves. The easy- 
to-read storybook style is designed to answer questions, teach 
good study habits, help your child learn to think. 
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SHORT-CUT TO FACT-FINDING 
The Book Of Knowledge is not just a listing of facts. Instead 
it is designed so that each volume is equally interesting to your 
child. It reveals hundreds of little miracles in the ordinary things 
we find around us. This unique system has earned for The Boo 
Of Knowledge the love of millions of children....the praise ¢ 
teachers, psychologists and parents. 


READERS ARE LEADERS 
It has made The Book Of Knowledge famous as a career-builde 
It brings culture, understanding. When you give your ch 
these books, you give him what he needs to become a happ 
successful adult. 


s fascinating gift “sampler” 


on ae or your boy or girl...this 
MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON aes i FR EE! phe wifi 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, DEPT. A ® 
The Grolier Society, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. ¥ 


Please send me “rive THE MACIC CARPET,” the 24-page 
full-color booklet taken from the newest revision of 
THE BOOK OF KNOwLEDcE. I understand it is FREE, 
and without obligation. 

There are children in my family, ages 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

ciTy 


COUNTY STATE 


Presbyterian Life 2-1-54 
© 1959, The Grolier Society Inc. 
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...that will kindle their imaginations...a new, exciting, full-cole 
booklet the whole family will enjoy. Its 24 information-packe 
pages reproduce actual pages from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
how paper is made...how birds wage a battle against insects., 
the world’s great art masterpieces. Quizzes, games, nursery rhyme 
and fascinating questions and answers will give your child enje 
ment, teach him many useful facts. Get your free copy, mail 
coupon today. There is no obligation. 


START A NEW AND PROFITABLE CAREE 


Today, the fastest-selling product is education. The Grolier Socie 
Inc. has increased its business by more than $27,000,000 in th 
last three years. We have openings for full-time sales represent@# 
tives. It is dignified and satisfying work that pays well. Send fat 
new career booklet, TEN MINUTES WITH YOUR FUTURE, For ye 
copy, write F. G. Vaughan, 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 2: 
N. Y., Dept. 19, PLaza 1-3600. 


A publication of The Grolier Society Inc. 
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